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THE CARPET-BAG. 


Peorte may talk as they will about steam-travelling, 
gaslighting, and the telegraph: in my opinion, the 
greatest discovery of the age—or application of dis- 
covery—is the Carpet-bag. Your new facilities in 
travelling, your substitution of machinery for horseflesh, 
and for canvas acted upon at its own pleasure by the 
fantastic wind, your increase of the speed of locomotion 
from ten to fifty miles an hour—all these are very well 
so far as they go: but without the Carpet-bag I ques- 
tion whether we should not have been better without 
them. ‘Trunks and portmanteaus belong of nature to 
the old system; they are part and parcel of the slow- 
coach regime, and don’t understand being in a modern 
hurry. In some fortunate instances they may do as 
you would have them—and so may a drove of pigs ; but 
in both cases it is at the expense of a constant fever on 
the part of the owner, and no end of screaming and 
bawling and running franticly here and there. Look 
at the scene that ensues on the arrival of a railway- 
train—say by gaslight. It is by no means into freedom 
and comfort a majority of the passengers emerge from 
the carriages. They throw about them an alarmed 
look, and commence hurrying some one way, some 
another, occasionally meeting, like so many locomotives 
in collision, till at length all rush consentaneously, or 
are carried by the stream, towards the luggage-van. 
It is not of themselves they are thinking, but of their 
portmantcaus. The most delicate unprotected female 
stands up for her property, and elbows and bawls with 
the best of them. What glaring eyes are thrown towards 
the opening of the cavern, as it disgorges trunk after 
trunk, box after box, and tumbles them upon the 
ground as if they belonged to nobody in particular, but 
were to be scrambled for by all! What sinking hearts 
follow the unloading as it goes on almost to the end 
without disclosing that brown leather portmanteau 
which its owner was so unhappy as to intrust to the 
integrity of the Great Trunk-line Railway Company! 
Meantime the wiser of the travellers have gone quietly 
off, edging themselves clear of the frantic mass, and 
making energetically for the egress like men intent 
upon their supper. There is one who turns his head 
to look with mingled compassion and amusement at 
the tumult. The moment the train stopped, he picked 
up his baggage from under the seat, and strode away 
with it. He has his fortune in his own possession. 
He has no feeling of doubt or anxiety on his mind. 
Stand out of the way there, you fellow!—he doesn’t 
want your assistance: he is not ashamed of his 
Carpet-bag. 


plain, straightforward, sensible, descriptive, practical. 
Your Frenchman sickens you with the affectation of his 
sac de nuit ; and your German is little better with his 
circumscribed mantelsack, as if a Carpet-bag was not 
unlimited in its uses. Your Spaniard calls it manga; 
your Italian, valigia ; your Swede, kappsdck ; your Dane, 
badsack—all more or less objectionable terms, and none 
approaching the sturdy simplicity of Carpet-bag. 

Why did I not take a Carpet-bag on my first trip to 
the continent? Because it was my first trip: because 
I was a raw islander, ignorant of the road and of the 
world. My sufferings on that occasion were incon- 
ceivable ; and, in fact, I have ever since then had 
superstitious feelings connected with a portmanteau, 
which make me look at it with a kind of vague terror. 
Such was not the case at first, for mine was a very 
handsome one, of the largest size, and spick-and-span 
new. This newness was of itself a mistake—a grievous 
mistake. Old portmanteaus have always some dis- 
tinguishing feature, some modification in tear and wear 
by which you can tell one from another; but when 
they first come into the world they are as like as two 
peas, even to the lock and’ key. I found this to 
my cost at the outset. There was a good deal of 
crowding and hurrying at the French douane; but 
my handsome new portmanteau secured its owner 
some official respect, and the officer readily took the 
key I proffered, and opened it. I did not quite recog- 
nise my things, however, as they were turned over 
one by one; and busied myself for a time with 
conjectures as to whether my worthy aunt might not 
have intended these elegant shawl-kerchiefs for a sur- 
prise, and that beautifully fine underclothing as the 
practical termination of an argument we had had as to 
the necessity of such effeminacies. But other things 
followed, té the presence of which no ingenuity could 
reconcile me ; and at last I broke into sudden perspira- 
tion as the truth flashed upon me, that I was employed 
in administering the effects of some other gentleman ! 
And there the gentleman was by my side, turning a 
perplexed look from me to the portmanteau, and from 
the portmanteau to me, till our eyes met, when he at 
once read guilt in my face. 

‘I find this isn’t mine after all,’ said I sheepishly. 

‘I daresay it ain’t! Oh, I shouldn’t wonder! Per- 
haps you would like to tumble a few more of my 
things, would you?’ I quailed for a moment before his 
severe look; but the thought of my own portmanteau, 
which was certainly not in the room, roused me, 
and with a hasty explanation, I plunged through the 
crowd, leaving behind me, I fear, a very indifferent 
character. The end of this adventure was, that my 


The very word Carpet-bag is intensely English: so 


baggage, in about an hour after, made its appearance 
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in the douane, but without any explanation of the 
delay ; and the other gentleman having by that time 
disappeared, I was detained in the town all night, that 
I might get a new key made for my portmanteau. 

But this was only the beginning of the troubles 
entailed upon me by the portmanteau. Notwithstand- 
ing all my care, it seemed to vanish occasionally before 
my very eyes. It was more than once the subject of 
correspondence between the bureau of one town and 
that of another fifty miles off. Oh, the sensation of 
arriving in a strange place without so much as a change 
of linen—with the suspicion rising up every now and 
then like a spirit that you had not seen your portman- 
teau stowed, but like a fool had taken the fact for 
granted—and with a presentiment gnawing at your 
heart that you were never to set eyes on it again! 

It is not my intention to give a history of this 
unfortunate journey, in which I acted throughout as 
the courier of my portmanteau—only without wages. 
I cannot help recalling, however, an awkward and 
absurd position in which it placed me on the road from 
Paris to Strasbourg. Literally on the road. I had 
arrived within some thirty miles of the latter city, 
when I found that I had been carried by the diligence 
a considerable distance beyond a village, the name of 
which I now forget, where I had intended to remain 
that day, or the purpose of viewing some ruins in the 
neighbourhood. I at once called a halt; dismounted 


_with my portmanteau; and without any suspicion 


that I had acted imprudently, stood listening to the 
rumbling of the wheels of the huge vehicle as it pursued 
its course, and gradually disappeared in the distance. 
I say I stood listening. Very well. The sound was by 
and by at an end, and I could hear nothing but the 
notes of a lark overhead, and the buzz of innumerable 
insects on the wing. The road on either hand was as 
straight as an arrow, and perfectly level as far as the 
eye could see. There was not a tree in the whole 
expanse of country; and as for hedges, you may travel 
whole days in France without coming to anything of 
the kind. The country is laid out before you like a 
carpet, variegated only by the shades of the different 
kinds of grain. Now here was I by the roadside, 
looking and listening, with a July sun beating full 
on my head at the hottest time of the day; and the 
portmanteau—I could not even sit down on it, for it 
soon became so hot that it scorched me to touch it! 
To expect a country cart to pass at that broiling time 
of the day was out of the question; to shoulder the 
portmanteau was a feat for which I was unequal, 
even in a moderate temperature ; and to go on without 
it towards the village, never once occurred to my ima- 
gination. There is the curious thing—a thing worth 
looking into by philosophy—the portmanteau has a 
mystical attraction for its master, or more correctly 
speaking, its slave, which he cannot conquer even 
when in danger of being broiled alive. “He can no 
more liberate himself from his portmanteau than an 
elephant can from his trunk. For my part, I suffered 
so much, that when the earth did at length cool, and 
the peasants were going about again on their avoca- 
tions, I was unable to move, and was fain to be 
transported, as well as my portmanteau, in one of 
their carts to the village. 

I shall mention only one more little adventure, for I 
long to get back to the Carpet-bag. It occurred on the 
banks of the Loire, where the genuine country-life is 
very pleasant. I had a strong predilection for this 
sort of thing. I was always drawn away in imagina- 
tion by the sounds of the rustic fiddle, and would fain 
have joined the cortege of village lads and lasses when 
bound for the neighbouring green. On one occasion 
the temptation was irresistible, and I shall presently 
explain why. I suddenly told the conductor, just as we 
were setting off again after changing horses, that I 
had determined to part from the diligence here, and 


requested him to leave my portmanteau for me at the | 
inn at Blois, where I expected to arrive the next day or 
the one after. He assured me that all would be right, 
and giving him a gratuity—for the fare was already | 
paid—I rushed round the corner of the village hostelrie, | 
and following a pretty footpath at full speed, soon came | 
up with the party that had attracted me. This was a | 
sort of dancing-procession I had frequently seen on the | 
stage in England, and sometimes caught a glimpse of | 
in France when rumbling along in the diligence ; but I 
saw it now for the first time in all the poetry of rural 
life. Imagine fifteen couples of young men and women 
skipping along, hand in hand, gaily dressed, and both | 
sexes decked with bright-coloured ribbons, chiefly pink. | 
Imagine the troop led by a young fellow with a fiddle, 
fiddling away while he skipped, and the rear brought 
up by three young girls, not the less merry, and not 
the less beautiful, that they had come too late for | 
partners. Imagine the locality along which they tripped 
to be a belt of green country in the middle of the 
variegated carpet of grain, and swelling here and there 
into such rounded eminences as are assigned to the 
moonlight revels of the fairies. Such was the picture | 
that floated before me—and very often floats still; | 
descending upon streets and squares, and ball-rooms | 
and picnics, silencing the crash of bands and orchestras, | 
to fill my ears with the tones of that solitary fiddle, | 
and exorcising plumes and diamonds, veils and bonnets, | 
to bring before me instead that rustic group, those fair 
and gay young girls—and her, the fairest and gayest of | 
them all! 

It was this circumstance, you shall understand, of | 
there being female supernumeraries in the party which | 
had determined my motions. In all former cases that | 
had come under my observation, the sexes were equally | 
balanced, and I had no business to interfere ; but here | 
I was not only at liberty to gratify my inclinations, 
but called upon to do so by considerations of common 
humanity. When I came up with the rear of the 
dancing-procession, I fell into the jig step as well as I 
was able, and pulled off my hat to the supernumeraries. 
The three, without stopping, courtesied as only French 
women can courtesy ; and two edged themselves aside, 
as if surrendering to me the third. This one hesitated 
for a moment, looking sweetly and kindly at her com- 
panions ; but there was no alternative. It was a settled 
thing that Annette was the prettiest girl in the village, 
and the rest put her forward as a matter of course: so, 
dancing up to me with a blush and a smile, and the 
most graceful bend in the world, the young girl put 
her ‘hand into mine, and away we skipped. Away we 
skipped on the smooth green turf, between the fairy 
mounds, across the glancing rivulet, through the belt. 
of young lime-trees—whither? I neither know nor 
care. All I can say is, that when we stopped, I was 
greeted by the rest as if I had been one of themselves 
come so late that,they had given up expecting me. 
They would have thought it rudeness to treat me like 
a stranger. They pardoned my dress; the ridiculous 
fineness of my linen; the absurdity of my round hat; 
and they refrained from smiling at the formality of my 
jig step, and the general insularity of my air. The 
girls gathered round me, and pinned a knot of ribbons 
on my shoulder; Annette fastened another upon my 
waistcoat, just over my heart; and when she had given 
an admiring glance at the effect, she looked up in my 
face—gracious heavens, what eyes ! 

Now this, you understand, was a wedding-party ; and 
weddings are not over in that part of the country for 
several days. Howcould I helpthat? I stayed to the 
end, as in duty bound; and then—let me see—what 
became of the rest of the time? My mind is a little 
confused on the subject; I, in fact, have no precise 
idea of how the days slipped away; but at anyrate, 
it was in the forenoon of the eighth I walked into the 
courtyard of the inn at Blois, dejected, jaded, covered 
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with dust, and bathed in perspiration. As I made my 
way wearily towards a door which seemed to lead to 
the café, I observed something leaning against a lamp- 
post in the middle of the yard—something that gave 
me a qualm of discomfort, for it was a portmanteau, a 
good deal of the appearance of my own calamity, but a 
little browner. This one, however, had an affiche stuck 
upon it; and I crossed over to see what was. the 
matter, being just, to say the truth, in the mood to 
learn that there were people in this vexatious world as 
miserable as myself. The advertisement, however, was 
very brief, although significant enough ; it merely set 
forth that the said portmanteau was to be sold by 
auction that day at two o’clock, to pay expenses. 

‘Ah,’ thought I, ‘some foundered traveller! he has 
not had wherewith to pay his bill, and they are selling 
him up, poor fellow! I wonder whether I know him— 
where is the address?’ and turning up the port- 
manteau, I read my own name on the brass-plate! 

‘To pay expenses!’ they could not make out more 
than a single franc for their trouble in keeping that 
wretched portmanteau. But why blame them? Were 
they not as much the victims of fatality as myself? I 
came just in time, some people will say: I deny the 
fact—I wished bitterly that I had been two hours 
later! But my mind was now made up; a desperate 
step occurred to me in the very midst of my fracas 
with the host; and when I sat down exhausted, the 
resolution grew rigid as my limbs stiffened. Nantes was 
the last point of that zigzag journey, and on my arrival 
there, I carried the plan into effect. There is a street 
in Nantes which transports you into the very middle 
of the middle ages. The tall houses are built “in 
projecting stories, till they almost meet at the top, and 
the avenue thus resembles, both in its gloom and 
contour, a lofty cavern. The shops in this street are 
almost wholly clothiers’; but in one of them I obtained 
what I sought—a Carpet-bag. To this I transferred 
from the portmanteau every article of real value or 
necessity ; and then, with a sigh of relief and a smile 
of triumph, I sat down and contemplated what I have 
called, in imitation of a lady-novelist—who applies the 
word to a man’s wife—my calamity. It was no longer 
new; it was brown and tarnished; and instead of being 
sleek and comfortable-looking, great hungry-looking 
hollows betrayed here and there the void within. I 
could not help giving a savage chuckle as I gazed. 

I took wonderfully to. the Carpet-bag: I must own, 
in fact, that there was at first something eccentric in 
my attachment to it. I opened it in the diligence on 
the slightest occasion, or none at all, and frequently 
carried it in with me to the roadside-inns when there 
was no necessity for so doing. My fellow-travellers 
called me ‘the man with the Carpet-bag ;’ and I took 
it as a compliment. 

You think that at this rate I should not be long of 
seeing the last of the portmanteau; and I own that 
was at first my own idea. Nay, since I am in the 
confessional at anyrate, I will say that by degrees there 
gathered upon my mind a morbid desire to get rid of 
it! But as I would not be thought absolutely frantic, 
I must add that this was not till the contents had not 
only ceased to be of value, but were composed of things 
so worn and dirty, that I was ashamed to give them 
away, and still more ashamed to acknowledge them as 
my property. The portmanteau, however, that had 
been hitherto so solicitous to escape, now stuck fast; 
and instead of there being on foot a general conspiracy 
to rob me of it, the whole world seemed to be anxious 
to act as its guardian! This is a fact, unaccountable 
as it may seem. Once, when it had actually dis- 
appeared for two days, it came back to me with a 
polite letter from a functionary, pluming himself 
upon his happy fortune in being the means of restor- 
ing it, and concluding with the assurance of his 
most profound consideration. It is true, all these turns of 


fortune cost money. An innkeeper once sent a man and 
horse with it express thirty-five miles, and the expense 
came to as much as it would have fetched at the auction 
at Blois, although then its contents were of a very 
different character. As I came nearer and nearer the 
coast where I was to embark, I became more and more 
feverish as I reflected on the persecution I was sub- 
jected to; and, besides, the awful condition of the few 
things it contained made it impossible for me to think 
of seeing it opened at the English custom-house. 

I was at length at Calais; the steamer was to sail 
early in the morning ; the portmanteau lay before me. 
It was by this time intensely shabby, owing to the wear 
and tear of the journey, to its own peculiar adventures, 
and to something else which I mention with a tittle hesi- 
tation. After all, however, my patience had been sorely 
tried ; and perhaps few readers will be surprised to hear, 
that on several occasions recently, when shut up with 
it in my bedroom for the night, I had relieved my 
exasperated feelings by giving it a severe kicking. I 
now came to a final determination that I should not 
embark with it, or that it should not embark with me, 
coute qui coute ; and on this understanding with myself 
I went to bed. 

The next morning I paid my bill, and got clear off. I 
was on board. The vessel was unmoored, and we 
steamed out to sea. 

On the evening of the day on which I reached home, 
while endeavouring to satisfy the curiosity and alarm 
of my worthy aunt as to what had become of the 
portmanteau, the following letter was put into my 
hands :— 

- *My dear fellow—You may remember when we met 
at Dijon, giving me an account of the difficulty you 
had in keeping hold of your precious portmanteau; 
and you may therefore guess how much I was surprised 
and amused to find it, bearing your name and address, 
in the bedroom they gave me at Calais, where I 
arrived just after your departure! It occurs to me, 
that you may have been cleaned out on your journey, 
as most people are, and that you left it as a guarantee 
with the landlord. I found him a close fellow, however: 
he said nothing but that he had a “claim ;” and as this 
was only L.7, 15s. 6d. English money, I of course paid 
it, to save you the trouble of remitting, and shall have 
the pleasure of restoring your property by this time 
to-morrow evening.’ 

He kept his word. I handed him the money grimly, 
and cut the fellow dead from that hour. As for the 
portmanteau, I got the servant to sell it to an old 
clothes-man, who paid for it with a bad half-crown. 


THE FLOWERS AND EXOTICS AT 
SYDENHAM. 
Ir so happens that, while public attention has pointedly 
and repeatedly been drawn towards the new Crystal 
Palace in respect to its architectural and sculpturesque 
beauties, very little notice has yet been taken in news- 
papers and journals of the botanical collection—the 
flowers, and trees, and shrubs. One reason for this is, 
that the Fine Arts Courts are seen in their completed 
state, while the Botanical Department is yet in process 
of arrangement; while another reason is, that the 
plants, so far as the interior of the building is con- 
cerned, are accessories to other departments, and are 
not collected in any one spot; they are trimmings, 
fringes, fillings-up, adornments, finishing-off the beau- 
ties of the Palace, without putting forth any pretentious 
claims to be regarded as beauties themselves. Yet this 
modest subordination of position ought not to cause 
them to be placed in the background in respect to 
public favour. They are really a grand element in the 
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vast scheme of the Sydenham Exhibition ; and, more- 
over, they grow, in size as well as in number, and next 
year will see wonders in this department. So little is 
publicly known about the plants at the Crystal Palace, 
except that which is gathered during a momentary 
admiring glance, as the visitor strolls through the 
building, that we think a few explanatory details may 
not be misplaced. 

In the first place, then, the celebrated botanical col- 
lection of Messrs Loddiges at Hackney was the basis 
of this Crystal Palace collection. It was a fortunate 
coincidence that, at the very time when the Sydenham 
project was under consideration, Messrs Loddiges had 
resolved to retire from business, and to sell off the whole 
of their unequalled collection—unequalled so far as 
private nurserymen are concerned. Nay, the very sale- 
catalogue was being drawn up, when Sir Joseph Paxton, 
by authority of the Crystal Palace Directors, stepped 
in and bought the entire collection by private contract, 
giving one round sum for the whole of the plants. 
The plants have remained at Hackney until room was 
prepared for them at Sydenham; they have been 
conveyed by wagons and carts on the ordinary road 
from one place to the other; and a most formidable 
undertaking this has been, considering the distance, 
the many thousands of plants, and the large size of 
numbers of them. Scarcely a day has elapsed, for 
many months, on which these plant-loads have not 
been seen wending their way from north to south. 

The collection at Messrs Loddiges’ was in every way 
remarkable. It was about ninety years ago that 
Conrad Loddiges began to form it, and it gradually 
became one of the most celebrated in Europe. The 
general custom of nurserymen has been to cultivate 
and sell such pretty plants as readily find admirers 
and purchasers—such as auriculas, dahlias, tulips, 
geraniums, and so forth, without troubling themselves 
about any plants which entail much difficulty in the col- 
lecting ; but there are a few firms actuated by a higher 
spirit, approaching botany as a science to be loved, and 
spending liberal sums in procuring rare and beautiful 
plants from every part of the world. Of ‘such stuff’ 
were Messrs Loddiges made. Travellers and botani- 
cal adventurers were offered handsome terms for any 
new or striking plants they might bring home, and 
hence arose by degrees a magnificent collection. The 
collection was not especially gay in colours; for bril- 
liant petals are only one among the attractions for 
which botanical specimens are admired ; and Loddiges’ 
place was not one for mere flower-worshippers. There 
was an orchidaceous house—a long building, in which a 
hot and humid atmosphere fostered hundreds of the 
strange and fantastic orchids, each ticketed with its 
descriptive label. There was a palm-stove, containing 
many extraordinary palms and ferns, among which was 


‘one giant, whereof we shall have to say more presently. 


There were conservatories, containing a few of the 
rarer plants requiring stove temperature—such as the 
cinnamon-laurel, the clove-tree, the coffee-tree, the 
India-rubber tree, the mango-tree, the nutmeg-tree, the 
pepper-plant, the cocoa-tree, the tea-plant, the tamarind- 
plant, and so forth. ‘There were greenhouses, containing 
aloe-trees, camphor-trees, orange and lemon trees, olive- 
trees, the indigo-plant, magnolias, lobelias, fuchsias, &c. 
There was a camellia-house, crowded with specimens of 
this beautiful flower. There was a tropical conservatory, 
containing those portions of the collection which re- 
quired the highest temperature. In short, there were 
all the appliances for a very choice and extensive col- 
lection of plants from all parts of the earth. Those of 
our readers who have at hand the Second Series of the 


Journal, will find a tolerably full account of Loddiges’ 
nursery as it was eight years ago.* 

This, then, was the parent collection, whence that at 
Sydenham has sprung. A large portion of plants have 
been conveyed from the one place to the other, but 
there are still many to come. The collection comprises 
numerous specimens remarkable either for their size or 
for some other characteristics. There is, for instance, 
the Areca catechu, whence the betel is obtained; there 
is the Artocarpus integrifolia, which, though a small tree 
here, rises to sixty feet in its own native clime; there 
is the Piper nigrum, the black pepper-tree; the clove- 
tree, and others yielding spices ; the strange and fearful 
poison-tree of Java; the Calamus rudentum, which rises 
to a height of 200 feet in its Asiatic home; the fantastic 
umbrella-tree, with its broad-spreading leafy summit ; 
the cabbage-palm; the Lieis Guineensis, now of such 
extraordinary value to us as the source of palm oil, 
which is pressed out from the pulpy part of the fruit; 
the Phenix jfariniferi, yielding a kind of sago; the 
Latania Borbonica, the monarch of Loddiges’, which 
must have a paragraph to itself presently ; the Theo- 
broma cacao, whence cocoa and chocolate are obtained ; 
the cow-tree of South America, so named from the 
milky juice which it yields; the banana; the plant 
which yields balsam of capivi; the Cordia monoica, 
remarkable for its rope-like structure; the golden- 
leaved Chrysophylla macrophylla, which in Sierra Leone 
attains a height of 100 feet; the Bertholletia excelsa, 
the magnificent tree which yields the Brazil nut; the 
mahogany-tree. Indeed, dwarfish as most of the plants 
necessarily are in comparison with the sizes which the 
species would attain in their own native homes, they 
present, besides beauty of appearance, abundant ma- 
terials for instruction in respect to the economical 
and medicinal uses to which they are applied. 

The Loddiges’ collection, then, was the basis whereon 
Sir Joseph Paxton proceeded to form the Sydenham 
collection. Eut, empowered by the company, he has 
likewise made large purchases elsewhere. He has 
obtained, from one quarter or another, as many as 
8000 camellias, and 10,000 geraniums, fuchsias, and 
calceolarias. There are no fewer than 600 roses in the 
Alhambra alone, forming elegant parterres around the 
marble fountain in the Court of the Lions. One very 
interesting purchase has been made—a collection of 
seventy-two orange-trees and twenty-four pomegranate- 
trees, brought from the Chateau de Neuilly after the 
death of the late King Louis-Philippe. The remarkable 
shape and large size of the orange-trees, and the bril- 
liant green of the leaf, render them very conspicuous 
and ornamental objects; while the pomegranate-trees 
carry us in imagination to Eastern climes, where 
all sorts of beautiful princesses ate of their fruit in 
enchanted castles and fairy palaces. 

Besides purchases, the Sydenham collection has been 
enriched with many botanical gifts, and will doubtless 
be enriched with many more, for there is abundant 
liberality of the kind among wealthy persons of taste 
in this country. They will give, if their gifts seem 
likely to be appreciated and taken care of, as we have 
had proof in the noble presents of books to the British 
Museum, and of pictures to the National Gallery— 
despite of our lamentable want of good rooms in which 


* Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, Second Series, No. 148, p. 281. 
There is one remark made in that article which had something 
semi-prophetic in its character :—‘ Under the fostering influence 
of botanical societies, scientific collections are forming in many 
places; it has even become a fashionable pursuit for the rich and 
great, and there are already many splendid private collecti of 
orchidew and other natural families of plants. It may not be 
rash even to expect the formation of a national conservatory at no 
distant epoch, which would form a noble and eloquent trophy to 
science, and one as useful and instructive as noble.’ There is 
something curious in the words which we have italicised, knowing, 
as we now know, that the Loddiges’ collection is embodied in the 
yet larger Sydenhain collection. 
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to place the pictures. Her Majesty has given two | other parts of the building, the picturesque has been 


specimens of the Araucaria excelsa, and about a dozen 
other plants. The Duchess of Gloucester has given a 
collection of white camellias. There have been presented 
a fine American aloe by the Misses Ranall of Black- 
heath ; an Araucaria excelsa, by Mr Lloyd of Wickham ; 
an American aloe, by Miss Millington of Greenwich ; 
a Ficus macrophylla from Australia, by the Botanical 
Society; an araucaria, by Earl Powis; a splendid 
Australian flowering-plant, by Mr Fairrie of Liverpool; 
a small collection of plants, by Earl Mansfield, from 
Caen Wood; a magnificent aloe, which had been 
brought when young from the Palace of the Cesars at 
Rome, by Mrs Jenkyns of Wells Deanery ; a variegated 
aloe, by Miss Blaxwell of Camberwell; two araucarias 
by Mr Wells of Red Leaf; a striped aloe, by Lieutenant- 
colonel Tweedie of Bromley; a Diacana draco, by Mr 
Keene of Croydon; two American aloes, by Mr Letts 
of Dulwich ; a noble araucaria, by Messrs Veitch of 
Exeter ; a collection of aquatic plants, by the Duke of 
Devonshire ; and a large number of other gifts, which, 
though the company very properly record them, need 
not be catalogued here. 

The arrangement of so fine a collection has neces- 
sarily occupied much and weighty attention. It was 
at one time intended to arrange all the plants within 
the building geographically, in some determinate order, 
according’ to the countries to which the respective 
species belong. But difficulties have presented them- 
selves. Although there are ten architectural courts to 
illustrate ten different epochs of art, it by no means 
followed that the company possessed, in equal ratios, 
plants belonging to all the various countries represented 
by those courts; and it might very likely be, that the 
botany of some countries, if unrelieved by specimens 
from other places, would look meagre and poverty- 
stricken in respect to colour or size, and would not 
aid in carrying out the picturesqueness which has been 
so much studied in the general arrangement of the fine 
arts departments. It was decided, therefore, to adopt 
a systematic arrangement in connection with the ethno- 
logical specimens, and also in one important part of the 
Park or grounds; but to arrange everything else in 
such forms of beauty as would contribute to the general 
effect of the Palace, considered as a whole—to make 
the plants and flowers a graceful decoration to the 
building itself, and to the courts and halls which 
occupy so large a portion of its area. 

The Ethnological groups, the Nations, are really 
instructive, for their botany as well as for their charac- 
teristics of human tribes. ‘There are a few of them at 
the northern end of the building, but the main portion 
is at the southern end. Here we have the Australian, 
the Tasmanian, the Papuan, the Tahitian, the Negro, 
the Bosjesman, the Hottentot, the Bornean, the Suma- 
tran, the American-Indian, the Esquimaux—all are 
given with the scrupulous regard to feature and form 
which Dr Latham is well fitted to insure; and such 
simple adjuncts are provided as may assist in illustrat- 
ing the dress, and weapons, and usages of the people. 
Then, in each bed or parterre which contains a group, 
Sir Joseph Paxton has brought his botanical knowledge 
to bear, by planting trees and shrubs obtained from or 
indigenous to the country inhabited by that group. 
When the plants are more fully labelled than they yet 
are—and we recommend the utmost possible liberality 
in this respect, as a matter that will be sensibly appre- 
ciated by the mass of general visitors—these nations 
will be very instructive. Let us have our laugh at the 
brown skins, the thick lips, the rings in the noses, the 
shanky legs, the squatting postures: a laugh will do 
no harm; but we can do something besides laugh, if 
we will—we can learn a little concerning the botany of 
tropical climes. 

These national groups, we have said, offer facilities 
for a systematic arrangement of the plants; but in 


studied rather than the systematic, without, however, 
an entire neglect of the latter. For many months has 
the process of arrangement been carried on by a whole 
army of gardeners, under Sir Joseph Paxton as com- 
mander-in-chief, and Mr Eyles, as one of his two 
head-generals. ‘Trees and shrubs of considerable size, 
mostly in boxes, are ranged along both sides of the 
nave at appropriate intervals, forming a beautiful 
vista as seen from either end. Then, in front of all 
the eighteen or twenty courts, Fine Art and Industrial, 
beds of beautiful flowers are arranged, with winding- 
paths between them, to afford access to the courts—an 
arrangement singularly novel and refreshing to the 
eye. A third repository is found in some of the courts 
themselves, where, as in the Alhambra, plants and 
flowers can be introduced in harmony with the general 
style and purport of the court. Another source of 
arrangement is afforded by the two marble basins—one 
marble in presenti, and the other marble in futuro: the 
elegant vases and circular recesses around these basins 
are filled with exquisite flowers; while, when the hy- 
draulic arrangements shall have been completed, the 
basins themselves will be filled with aquatic ‘plants, 
including the widely renowned Victoria regia. Wher- 
ever there are any large spaces between or beyond the 
courts, these have been filled with plants, sometimes 
mounted upon or grouped around mounds of root-work. 
Lastly, suspended from a great height, are upwards 
of 300 wire flower-baskets, of elegant contour, which 
furnish a very striking addition to the grandly beauti- 
ful appearance, of the nave. Each basket is, internally, 
a kind of wire hemisphere three or four feet in dia- 
meter; and this is enclosed within an outer basket 
of graceful form and florid decoration—florid, so far as 
wire-work can be. Each basket is well packed with 
moss round the interior; rich mould is placed within 
the moss, and flowers are planted in the mould. The 
baskets are hung up at regular intervals along both 
sides of the nave by wire-ropes, which can be raised or 
lowered ; and an ingenious plan is adopted ‘for watering 
the flowers in the baskets. Flowers with bright colours 
and drooping tendrils are purposely selected; and 
nothing can be more pleasing than the appearance 
thus presented. 

A visitor, leisurely strolling along through the build- 
ing, will meet with many plants which attract attention. 
At one place is the ‘Elephant’s Foot,’ or testudinaria, 
one of the oddest of all odd plants. It looks like a 
block of wood, brown and hard, and furrowed over in 
a strange manner; it has just two delicate little 
branches at the top, but else it looks like a huge life- 
less lump; it grows on rocks and barren places. There 
are multitudes of palms and ferns, which deserve our 
notice, for the grandeur of their leafy summits. There 
is the Caffre bread-tree, with its strange shell-like 
exterior and pulpy interior. There are the tiny oaks 
in front of the Nineveh Court, grown from acorns 
brought from Nineveh itself. There are the Egyptian 
palms near the Egyptian colossi and sphinxes—palms 
which, like some other things at the present day, have 
suffered through the war in the East; for they were 
detained so long at Malta while the Himalaya was 
conveying troops to Turkey, that they have not yet 
recovered from the ill effects of their journey. 
are the pomegranate-trees, fittingly placed near the 
Alhambra, and looking beautiful with their small, 
delicate leaves. There is a goodly number of the 
orange-trees, which will hold up yet more grandly 
when they are dressed in their new boxes or cases. 
There are creepers which, next year, will have crept 
up to the second tier of girders—some forty feet from 
the ground. 

We have spoken once of the Latania Borbonica, the 
tallest, and bulkiest, and heaviest plant in the building: 
it was Loddiges’ most choice palm, and has always been 
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highly valued. It is about five-and-thirty feet in 
height; and at Hackney it had not room to grow, for 
its top was flattened against the glass roof of the palm- 
house. Here, however, at Sydenham, it has every- 
body’s permission to grow as tall as it likes. The stem 
is brown and smooth, covered with a yellowish cuticle 
in the lower part, and with a peculiar hairy-like enve- 
lope higher up; and it has a beautiful plume of fan- 
like leaves at the summit. There is an interesting bit 
of history connected with this palm. It was brought 
originally from the Mauritius, and was once in the 
collection of the Empress Josephine at Fontainebleau ; 
it was purchased thence by Mr Evans of Stepney, and 
at his decease, in 1814, it came into the possession of 
Messrs Loddiges. At that time it was only five feet 
in height; but in forty years it grew sevenfold. The 
tree itself weighs upwards of a ton, and, when packed 
in a box of solid earth, eight feet square, the ponderous 
mass weighed no less than fifteen tons. When, there- 
fore, the time came for removing the tree from Hackney 
to Sydenham, great preparations had to be made. 
Messrs Younghusband, who have removed the materials 
of the old Crystal Palace from Hyde Park to Syden- 

, and most of the plants from Hackney to Syden- 
ham, were intrusted with this duty also. A very 
strong carriage was made, weighing seven tons, and 
having enormously broad wheels; and on this the tree 
was placed, strongly incased in timber, with iron 
bracings, and shored up on either side. Thus arranged, 
on one fine dgy towards the end of July, Messrs Young- 
husband harnessed about thirty horses to the carriage, 
and drew the Latania Borbonica in triumph through the 
streets of London. The fan-like leaves sometimes swept 
against the three-story windows of the houses, and we 
may be pretty sure the boys of London had a rich treat 
in following the wagon. 

The plants at Sydenham, as every one is aware, are 
not confined to the interior of the building. There is 
a park, which, when completed, will be as instructive 
to the botanical student as attractive to general 
visitors for its fountains. And here we will venture 
to give a few words of advice to visitors, by way of 
parenthesis. In fine weather, enter the Palace from 
the railway by way of the Park. Do not feel com- 
pelled to trudge along the hundreds of feet of glazed 
corridor, gallery, passage, and wing, and to ascend 
the formidable flights of stairs, and to pass through 
so much of the Refreshment Department before 
entering the building. There is no occasion for this. 

re is an entrance into the Park immediately adjoin- 
ing the railway station, and you get into a scene of 
beauty at once, You have the yet unfinished, but even 
now striking Rose Temple immediately before you; 
you have fine gravel-walks winding between grassy 
plots and beds filled with lovely flowers; you have 
noble terraces on the left, on the balustrades of which 
are statues, vases filled with flowers, and some of Louis- 
Philippe’s orange-trees ; and lastly, you have the finest 
of all possible views of the Crystal Palace itself; for 
from no point does the grandeur of its garden front 
become so perceptible as the south-east, within a short 
distance of the railway station. Of course, in unfa- 
vourable weather, it is a good thing to have a covered 
way from the station to the Palace; but at all 
other times the Park route is to be preferred; you are 
pleased at the outset, and enter the building determined 
to be pleased with that which is to come. 

The Park, so far as plants are concerned, will 
present very different appearances in different parts. 
The upper terrace, close to the building, has little 
besides flowers placed in vases. The lower terrace 
forms part of the Italian garden, which is laid out with 
beds of graceful shape, filled with choice shrubs and 
flowers. Below this is the English garden, presenting, 
both in its general arrangement and in its plants, an 
analogy to the pleasure-ground or garden of an old 


English mansion. Many of the trees which formerly 
occupied this spot have been retained, as forming 
suitable ornaments for such a garden. There is one 
cherry-tree which perhaps may, in future years, be 
pointed out as a memorial; for Sir Joseph Paxton sat 
under that tree while he sketched the vast idea of the 
Crystal Palace and its Park. 

We have said that one of the two modes by which a 
systematic arrangement of plants will be adopted, will 
be put in force in the Park. Under the care of Mr 
Milner, who is second in command out of doors, as Mr 
Eyles is within, this park-system will gradually be 
carried out in a somewhat remarkable way. There is 
to be an Arboretum—a classified arrangement of trees 
and shrubs. This Arboretum is to assume the form 
of a broad, well-made gravel-path, bordered on either 
side with the classified plants. The path will not be 
straight and monotonous: it will begin near the rail- 
way station ; it will wind about in graceful curvatures ; 
it will follow in part the borders of the tidal lake, and 
carry the visitor within easy reach of the geological 
and fossil specimens; and it will bend east and north 
of the great fountains, until it comes to an end near 
the north wing of the Palace. Throughout the whole 
length of this path, the trees, and shrubs, and hardy 
plants will be arranged according to the system of 
Jussieu. There will be abundance of labels or in- 
scriptions, to denote genera and species, and so forth. 
Speaking in general terms, and without reference 
to minute correctness, the Park will ultimately be 
bounded by the Palace and its wings on the west, and 
by the Arboretum on the east—the two meeting on 
the north and the south. 

It is obvious at a glance, that many months must 
elapse before such an Arboretum can be completed ; 
but it is no more than just towards those concerned, 
to know that plans are in progress for imparting 
system as well as beauty to the arrangement of the 
large and fine collection of plants belonging to the 
company. There is a rugged hilly spot on the south 
margin of the Park, where is now being formed a 
collection of ferns, built up on a mass of rock-work, 
or rather root-work, in rather a singular way; but 
this will form no component part of the Arboretum. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 
RAILWAYS, TELEGRAPHS, AND OTHER THINGS. 


Tue railways, now an extraordinary feature of the 
United States, are rapidly developing the ‘latent 
resources of the country, and effecting such changes 
on the general aspect of affairs, that in a few years 
hence an inconceivable progress will have been 
attained. There are some things so peculiar about 
the American railway-system, and so desirable to be 
made known in England, that I propose to offer a few 
explanations on the subject, the result of personal 
inquiry and of information derived from official papers. 

Railways for the transport of stone and coal came 
into operation in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania in 
1826 and 1827, and increased in number for general 
traffic up to 1848, when 6000 miles of railway were 
completed throughout the States. Since that stage 
in their history, they have considerably increased, and 
been pushed to great distances towards the interior. 
In October 1853, the length of railways in actual 
operation in the United\States was 14,494 miles, nearly 
one-half of which was in the New England States and 
in the state of New York. The number of railways in 
these states, and also in Pennsylvania, surprises every 
traveller from Europe. They are seen radiating in 
several directions from every city, interlining and 
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crossing and sending out branches, so as to bring 
every seat of population of any importance into ready 
communication with the chief marts of commerce. In 
Massachusetts alone, in the early part of 1853, there 
were about 1200 miles of railway—a large number for 
a state with one-third of the population of Scotland. 
At the same period, New York had 2123 miles ; 
Pennsylvania, 1244 miles; and Ohio, which is by 
comparison a newly settled state, 1385 miles. Large 
extensions have now been made in all; and the entire 
railway-system of the United States at the present 
moment may be said to comprehend nearly 18,000 
miles, with several thousand miles in course of con- 
struction. It is anticipated that, previous to the year 
1860, there will be completed within the limits of the 
United States at least 35,000 miles of railway. 

The principle pursued in organising this marvellous 
system of transport, has been, in the first place, to 
rest satisfied with single lines until the resources of a 
district were so far opened up, and capital thereby 
created, as to warrant the construction of double 
tracks. Only a few have as yet attained the dignity 
of double lines. I have no recollection of seeing more 
than one railway which had reached this degree of 
maturity—that down the banks of the Hudson to 
New York—and even it is only double at particular 
places. It will be understood, therefore, that Ameri- 
can railways are almost all only single tracks, and 
do not admit of trains passing each other, except 
at appointed stations. Sometimes a train has to stop 
for an hour till the arrival of the one in the opposite 
direction; but this, as with other inconveniences, is 
felt to be of inferior moment in comparison with hav- 
ing no railway at all; and keeping in remembrance the 
wretched state of the ordinary roads, or rather tracks 
in mud, not worthy of the name of roads, I am not in 
the least surprised at the patience shewn by Ameri- 
cans in waiting for trains at mid-way stations. In 
general, however, there is not much detention on this 
account ; it being ordinarily contrived that meals may 
be taken at the places where such unavoidable delays 
occur. 

Contented at the outset with single lines, the pro- 
jectors of railways are also satisfied with other simple 
and economic arrangements. Where bridges or via- 
ducts are required, they are usually constructed of 
logs of wood, both for the upright supports and cross- 
bearers, applied in a rough state from the adze, without 
polish cr painting. In some instances, there are long 
viaduct connections of this kind across lakes and inlets 
of the sea; and so little are they above the surface, 
that the trains seem as if running on the water. I 
seldom saw any ledges to these viaducts; and nothing 
could have saved the trains had they slipped from the 
track. In the more populous and advanced districts, 
we occasionally see viaducts across rivers, constructed 
at a considerable cost of stone and iron. There is a 
handsome bridge of this kind near Philadelphia, and 
another of stupendous proportions on the New Yor! 
and Dunkirk line of railway. : 

The rails ordinarily employed are of the T shape, 
common in England, whence they are largely imported ; 
and the gauge is, with some exceptions, our own width 
of 4 feet 84 inches.’ The universal practice is to lay 
them in an unexceptionable manner on transverse 
wooden sleepers, of which there seems to be no scarcity 
anywhere, for they are generally placed not more than 
a foot apart; this abundance of sleepers apparently 
compensating for a want of proper ballasting or pack- 
ing with gravel. Little trouble is taken to dress the 
surface, to drain the sides, or to fence the lines. Where 
the railways intersect cultivated fields, or patches of a 
superior kind of pasture-land, the lines are enclosed 
with the usual zigzag tails; but in many places there 


owing to the want of fences, cattle stray upon the lines, 
and are killed; although, to uvert such catastrophes, 
the locomotives are provided with a shelving-fender in 
front, called a cow-catcher, which is intended to clear 
the tracks of any large object that may be in the 
way. At various places, the railways proceed for miles 
through thick forests of tall trees, and there the pros- 
pect from the windows of the cars is wild and solemn. 
Lofty pines, intermingled with birch and maple, rise 
like a wall on each side. Here and there, occur small 
clearings, in which huge trunks and boughs are strewn 
about, rotting into mould, or gathered together in heaps 
to be burned. Sometimes the outermost trees have 
been partly torn up by the roots by the last gale of 
wind, and recline on those behind them, or impend in 
dangerous proximity to the line, as if nodding in anger 
at the passing trains—monarchs of the wood, whose 
reign in these ancient solitudes has been strangely 
intruded upon by the rushing enginery of modern 
transport. Probably, there is a law to enjoin the 
cutting down of trees within a proper distance of the 
line; but if there be, it is not always strictly regarded. 
From the neglect of such precautions, trees that are 
blown down occasionally fall across the tracks, causing 
accidents or stoppages. On coming from Cleveland 
towards Buffalo, through a forest which skirts Lake 
Erie, I learned that, two days previously, a fallen tree 
had retarded the train for several hours, and caused 
considerable inconvenience to the passengers. 

Economy is likewise practised in the construction of 
station-houses. The more important termini, at the 
principal cities, consist of handsome suites of offices, 
for the sale of tickets, waiting-rooms, and other pur- 
poses, but on a scale very inferior in point of grandeur 
to what we see at Euston Square—the very outlay 
on the pillared entrance to that establishment being 
enough to make a railway of moderate extent on the 
American pattern. At Philadelphia and Washington, 
the termini are more than usually elegant. Those of 
New York are commonplace, and confused in their 
arrangements: nor do they require to be of an imposing 
character ; for in the last-mentioned city, the cars enter 
and depart in detachments, drawn by horses. The 
method of constructing the cars with steps accessible 
from the ground, renders high platforms unnecessary ; 
and such slight elevations as are placed for the accom- 
modation of passengers, being made of wood, like a 
raised flooring, there is, in this particular also, a saving 
of outlay. In the waiting-apartments, there is likewise 
nothing very fine; and the only distinction is a separate 
reception-room, and in many places a separate wicket 
for the sale of tickets, exclusively for ladies. At many 
stations on the western lines, I observed no waiting- 
rooms of any kind, if we exclude from that category 
the space outside the bar of the ticket-seller. At 
Richmond, in Virginia, I was set down in the middle 
of the public street, and saw no trace of a station- 
house, further than a small office where tickets were 
obtained. 

So far, it will be perceived that an American railway 
is got up on an exceedingly cheap plan; and, placed in 
comparison with the magnificently constructed lines of 
England, it might be pronounced a rude and shabby 
affair. As regards initiatory expenses, something 
instructive can be said. In most of the states, each 
railway.company requires to have a special statute or 
charter, which is procured at an insignificant cost; all 
that is necessary being to shew that the proposed com- 
pany is provided with means to carry out its under- 
taking. In several states, including New York and 
Ohio, no special charter is now needed for a railway. 
A general railway law prescribes the rules to be fol- 
lowed by all corporate concerns; and within the 


| provisions named, any railway company, if it has the 
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country with railways; and this freedom is imparted 
on the solid ground, that each company best knows its 
own interests, and that nobody will be so foolish as to 
throw away money in making a railway, any more 
than in setting up a store, or building a factory, where 
it is not wanted. This free-and-easy system may be 
attended with evils; but some will perhaps think it 
preferable to the expensive and generally futile contests 
about railway bills in Parliament. 

Thus relieved of many expenses which weigh heavily 
on our system, and diminish profits, the American 
railway companies have the further advantage of 
getting land for nothing, or at very insignificant prices. 
In the western, or unimproved parts of the country, 
land for railways is sometimes given by townships, 
counties, or the state authorities, in order to encourage 
capitalists ; and I heard even of instances in which the 
public contributed not only the land, but the earth- 
works—so much alive are the people to the advantage 
of having a district opened up by such communication. 
In the older settled states, land is less easily procured, 
and may have cost in many places as much as L.10 
to L.20 an acre; the highest of these prices, however, 
being not more than a twentieth of what is paid for 
some of the most wretched land in Great Britain. 

The only expenses worth speaking of in the con- 
struction of American railways, are those incurred for 
labour and for iron rails. Wood for sleepers can, 
in many places, be had for the cost of cutting and 
preparing. To the great open prairies, wood as well 
as rails must, of course, be brought from distant 
quarters; but the expense of carriage is balanced 
by the comparatively light cost of earthworks. In 
these prairies, a railway may be carried 500 miles in 
a straight line on nearly a dead-level—the line 
stretching onward through grass and flowers without 
the slightest obstruction, and appearing to the eye like 
a zone girdling the earth. In these level regions, the 
cost for railways, including every outlay, is stated to 
be about 20,000 dollars per mile; but the general 
average cost over the whole States, as I see by an 
official document, is 34,307 dollars, or about L.6866 
per mile. No doubt, this is a small sum compared 
with the average cost of our great lines, swollen by 
the rapacity of landowners, by parliamentary expenses, 
and extravagances of various kinds. But as single 
lines, of an economical kind, are now being constructed 
in Scotland for little more than L.4000 per mile, I 
am inclined to think that, but for the protective duties 
imposed on foreign rails (and perhaps, also, a little 
quiet jobbing), the cost of lines in the United States, 

1 things considered, would be materially less than 
it is. 

An English railway, as is well known, is secluded 
from end 4 end within palings and gateways, the whole 
forming an enclosure from which passengers are not 
allowed to make their exit without delivering up their 
tickets. Things are entirely different in the United 
States. The side-palings, as above mentioned, are at 
best only fences of particular fields; and near the 
stations no gates are employed to detain passengers. 
Every kind of mechanism for seclusion is rendered 
unnecessary, by the plans for selling and receiving back 
tickets. Within all the principal termini, there are 
offices where tickets may be procured, and there are 
likewise, in every city of importance, general railway 
agency-offices, resembling shops, where tickets for a 
series of railways, en suite, may be purchased. There 
seems to be considerable competition among the agents 
who keep these establishments, in order to induce 
passengers to go by particular lines. Their shops are 
known by flaming placards hung out at the dgors, and 
vast quantities of handbills are distributed, recommen- 
datory of certain routes as the cheapest and speediest. 
It would be impossible to give an idea of the profusion 
with which such alluring advertisements are scattered 


among travellers. At the hotels, they are literally 
sown broadcast on the ground; it being nothing 
singular to see a lad enter with a mass of yellow or 
pink coloured bills, and throw them about on the tables, 
chairs, and floor of the bar, to be picked up and read 
according to pleasure. 

Whether purchased from agents, or at the stations, 
the tickets do not carry any date, further than the 
year in which. they are issued. The practice is to sell 
all the tickets required in the route, although embracing 
the lines of several companies. In England, there is 
a more convenient plan of issuing a single through- 
ticket, which carries the passenger forward to the end 
of his journey. I am not aware that this is adopted 
anywhere in America. So far as my experience goes, 
the passenger is furnished with several tickets for the 
line of railway on his route. Comparatively few per- 
sons, however, put themselves to the trouble of waiting 
to buy tickets at the stations, but unceremoniously 
enter the cars, and take their seats even at the last 
moment, leaving the business of settlement to be 
adjusted with the conductor. Let me say a word 
respecting this functionary. 

An American conductor is a nondescript being, half 
clerk, half guard, with a dash of the gentleman. He is 
generally well dressed ; sometimes wears a beard, and 
when off duty, he passes for a respectable personage at 
any of the hotels, and may be seen lounging about in 
the best company with a fashionable wife. No one 
would be surprised to find that he is a colonel in the 
militia, for ‘ good whips’ in the old coaching-time are 
known to have boasted that distinction. At all events, 
the conductor would need to be a person of some 
integrity, for the check upon his transactions is infini- 
tesimally small. One thing is remarkable about him— 
you do not get a sight of him till the train is in motion, 
and when it stops, he disappears. I can account for 
this mysterious feature in his character, only by sup- 
posing, that as soon as he touches terra firma, he removes 
from the front of his hat the word blazoned in metal, 
which indicates his office ; and so all at once becomes an 
ordinary human being. The suddenness of his appear- 
ance when the train gets under-way, is very marvellous. 
Hardly have the wheels made a revolution, when the 
door at one end of the car is opened, and the conductor, 
like a wandering spirit, begins his rounds. Walking 
down the middle, with a row of seats on each side, and 
each seat holding two persons, he holds out his hand 
right and left as he proceeds, allowing no one to escape 
his vigilance. All he says is ‘Ticket!’ and he utters 
the word in a dry, callous tone, as if it would cost 
something to be cheerful. If you have already bought 
a ticket, you render it up to this abrupt demand, and 
a check-ticket is given in exchange. Should you have 
followed the ordinary practice, and have no ticket to 
produce, the conductor selects the ticket you require 
from a small tin box he carries under his arm, and you 
pay him the cost of it, increased in price to the extent 
of five cents, as a penalty for having had to buy it in 
the cars—such fine being exigible, according to a 
printed notification on the walls of the station-houses. 

Having finished off in the car in which you are 
seated, the conductor opens the door at the further 
end, steps from the platform across a gulf of two feet, 
to the platform of the next car; and so goes through 
the whole train, till he reaches the van devoted to the 
baggage, where he has a kind of den for counting his 
money, and cogitating over his affairs. But as there 
is no rest for the wicked, so there is no repose for a 
conductor. Just before coming up to a station, he 
makes his appearance, and takcs a deliberate survey 
of his customers, receiving checks from those who are 
about to depart. When the train is in motion again, 
the same ceremony is gone through—rather trouble- 
some, it must be owned; but the conductor has a 
faculty for remembering who have checks for a long, 
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and who for a short journey, and ceases to say ‘Ticket’ 
more than two or three times to anybody. When it 

ws dark, the conductor does not trust to the Jamp 
which lights up each car; he carries a lantern with a 
strong reflector, which enables him to scrutinise the 
equivocal bank-notes that may be tendered in payment. 
To enable him to perform this operation satisfactorily, 
the lantern is made with a tin hoop beneath, and 
through this ring the arm is thrust, so as to leave 
both hands disengaged. 

The checks which are distributed and collected by 
the conductor in the manner just explained, consist of 
narrow pieces of pasteboard about three inches long, 
and are of some use to travellers. On one side there 
is a list of the various stopping-places, with the inter- 
mediate distances in miles ; "and thus, on consulting 
them, we are able to ascertain our progress. Informa- 
tion in this form is very desirable; for as there is a 
great deficiency of railway-officers at the stations, and 
as the conductor is usually out of the way when you 
want to ask a question, you are very much left to such 
knowledge as the checks and the American Bradshaw 
are able to furnish. 

Wanting the precision, and, it may be, the comfort 
of the English railway-system, the routine of procedure 
in America is in one respect superior. I allude to the 
arrangements connected with baggage. Every train 
possesses a luggage-van (called a crate), and within an 
opening in its side is found a baggage-master, who 
takes charge of every person’s luggage without any 
additional fee. The way this is done deserves notice. 
On going up to the baggage-master with a portmanteau, 
he, on learning your destinatifh, attaches a brass-plate 
on which a number is struck, the plate being hung to 
a leather strap which he loops through the handle of 
the portmanteau. At the same time, he gives you a 
duplicate brass-plate, on producing which at the end 
of your journey, your portmanteau is rendered up. At 
all the principal termini, you are spared the trouble of 
even looking after your luggage. Just before arrival, 
the baggage-master leaves his van, and walking through 
the cars, asks every person if he would like his luggage 
delivered, and where. Thankful to be relieved of what 
is at best an annoyance, you give up your duplicate 
brass-ticket, the number of which is immediately 
entered in a book, with the name of the hotel you are 
going to; and, behold! in half an hour or less after 
arrival, there lies your luggage on the floor of your 
bedroom. ‘This trouble is requited by a small fee, 
which is paid by the clerk of the hotel, and entered in 
your account. There is a very extensive process of 
baggage-delivery of this kind in New York and other 
large cities. I should, however, recommend travellers 
in the States to carry with them only a hand-valise, or 
carpet-bag, which they would be allowed to take with 
them into the cars. 

Economical as the trains are in general construction, 
and with little cost, as I should think, for attendants, 
the expense of running them must also bear but lightly 
on the revenue. The common rate of speed is from 
twenty to thirty miles per hour. Two passenger- 
trains, each way per diem, is an ordinary allowance ; 
and from the general levelness of the country, the cost 
of haulage cannot be excessive. English locomotives 
consume coke, manufactured for the purpose; but 
American engines are much less nice in this respect— 
they ‘fire up’ with billets of wood, procured at a 
triffing cost, and stored in large stacks along the road, 
ready for use. From this rough fuel, when ignited, 
sparks rise in large quantities; but to prevent their 
egress, a capacious grating is placed over the chimney, 
and we do not hear of any damage being done by them. 
For the most part, the engines are powerful, and seem 
fit for any kind of work. 

The most peculiar thing of all about these railways 
is the always called a ‘car’ by 
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Americans. The object which in exterior appearance 
most nearly resembles an American railway-car, is one 
of those houses on wheels which accompanies travelling 
shows and menageries; the only difference being that 
the car is double the length. The car is, in reality, 
nothing more than a long wooden box, painted yellow, 
with a roundish shaped roof; a door at each end; and 
a row of windows at each side. Outside the door, is a 
small platform, provided with a flight of steps on each 
side, and which reaches to within a foot of the ground. 
The platform is guarded by an outer railing, except 
in the middle, opposite the door; and by means of this 
egress, the conductor is enabled to cross from platform 
to platform, along the whole train. Passengers, if 
they please, may also perform this feat while the train 
is in motion; but it is not unattended with danger, 
and there is a placard within the cars cautioning 
persons from standing on the platforms. 

Cars differ somewhat in their interior organisation. 
Some have a small apartment at one end for ladies, or 
nurses with children. More commonly, they consist of 
a long unbroken sweep, with two rows of seats, and a 
pathway of eighteen inches between. Fully seated, a 
car should hold thirty persons on each side, or a total 
of sixty ; but allowing space for a stove, the number is 
generally fifty-six or fifty-eight; and fully equipped 
and ornamented, such a car costs 2200 dollars, or 
L.440. Considering the narrowness of the railway- 
track, I often wondered how these cars could accommo- 
date four persons in the breadth, independently of the 
pathway between the seats. Space is obtained only by 
making the cars overhang the track, to a much greater 
extent than we are accustomed toin England. Mounted 
on two swivel-trucks, one before and another behind, 
each with four: wheels, the car, long as it is, turns 
round a corner with the ease of a gentleman’s carriage ; 
by which contrivance, in surveying for a railway, it is 
not thought necessary to make long sweeping curves. 

Running, as has been mentioned, right through cities 
and across highways, with no other protection to the 
public than the caution to * Look out for the locomo- 
tive when the bell rings,’ it is matter for surprise that 
so few accidents, comparatively speaking, take place. 
Perhaps something is due to the circumstance, that 
the conductor can at all times communicate with the 
engine-driver by means of a cord, which is confined 
like a bell-wire along the ceiling of each car, and 
arranged at the starting of the trains. Such accidents 
as occur arise chiefly from carelessness ; and it was my 
impression, from what fell under my notice, that there 
is much recklessness in the management, and 2 general 
indifference to regularity or safety. 

Candidly considered, the American railway-system 
has many imperfections. Its rude arrangements, in- 
cluding the plan of making no distinction in the classes 
of travellers, would never pass muster in Europe. 
Nevertheless, it is well adapted to the wants of the 
great new country in which it has been naturalised, 
and we may expect that it will in time undergo every 
desirable improvement. Already the most gigantic 
efforts have been made to unite the chief cities on the 
Atlantic with the Valley of the Mississippi and the vast 
regions westward and northward from it. From Port- 
land in Maine, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, lines now proceed direct to the interior, 
where they are united to other lines, either finished 
or about to be so, by which a traveller may reach the 
principal cities in Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and Wis- 
consin. Joined to the lines now constructed, and 
forming in Canada, the north will be thoroughly laid 
open for settlement; and connected with a line pro- 
ceeding southwards from Illinois, traffic will be opened 
up on the one hand with Mobile and New Orleans, and 
on the other, with the regions bordering on Lakes 
Huron and Superior. The next steps are to reach 
Oregon and California; and the manner in which such 
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extensions are to be executed now engages earnest 
consideration. The most urgently called for of these 
lines is that to California, by a pass through the 
Rocky Mountains ; and when this is effected, it will be 
possible to reach San Francisco in four days from New 
York, and by the additional means of steam-vessels, to 
go round the world in three months. Traversing from 
the borders of the Mississippi to San Francisco, a 
country 1600 miles in breadth, the line cannot be 
undertaken without liberal aid from government. We 
may venture to hope this will not be refused; for on 
no more noble object could the overplus public funds 
be employed, than in uniting by railway the Atlantic 
with the Pacific, and so pouring across America the 
copious stream of European and Asiatic commerce. 

From the great, though still imperfect, railway organ- 
isation of the States, we obtain but an inadequate 
idea of the indomitable energy of the pedgle, and the 
mighty field over which they direct their enterprise. 
Their canal and river navigation, extending over more 
than 10,000 miles, is in itself a wonder ; and in this, as 
in all other affairs, private enterprise greatly excels the 
operations of the government. In truth, the govern- 
ment, with a multiplicity of interests to conciliate, 
and naturally weak in its authority, is left completely 
behind in the race of public improvement. The fact of 
there being, in 1852, mail-routes to the aggregate length 
of 214,284 miles, and post-offices to the number of 
20,901, is outshone by the statistics of the express- 
system for forwarding parcels, money, &c. Conducted 
by private individuals and companies, and originating 
only about twelve years agb, the various express-houses 
are the goods and money carriers of the Union, and 
have now agencies in every part of the States and 
Canada; one company alone employing 1500 men, and 
its dispatches travelling not less than 25,000 miles per 
diem. 

The system of inter ication is completed by 
the operations of the telegraph companies. In the 
States, three kinds of telegraphs are employed—those 
of Morse, House, and Bain; the difference between 
them being mainly the method of indication. That 
which came chiefly under my notice, was the plan of 
printing the messages on a narrow slip of paper. 
Unitedly, the various telegraphic-gystems pervade the 
entire region between the Atlantic and the Mississippi, 
and from Nova Scotia and Canada to New Orleans. 
The number of miles of telegraph in the States is now 
about 20,000, and in Canada, and other British posses- 
sions, from 2000 to 3000. The wires are carried along 
the sides of the railways, across fields and rivers, 
through forests, and in cities they may be seen crossing 
the streets and the tops of the houses. From New 
York, two lines proceed south to New Orleans: one 
by way of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Charleston, making a length of 1966 miles; the other 
runs from Cleveland, on Lake Ontario, by Cincinnati 
and Nashville, being a length of 1200 miles. Messages 
connected with markets, the rise and fall of stocks, 
news from Europe, and other matters of public news, 
are staple communications; but so small a price is 
charged, that there is also a large amount of miscel- 
laneous correspondence. A message of ten words, for 
example, may be sent from Washington to St Louis—a 
distance of 989 miles—for 1 dollar 20 cents. Under 
200 miles, the charge is about a cent per word. It is 
stated on good authority, that on some lines as many 
as 700 messages are sent in one day. So rapid is the 
transit, that the news brought to New York by a 
European steamer, at eight o’clock a.., has been tele- 
graphed, by way of Cincinnati, to New Orleans, and 
the effects there produced on the market returned to 
New York by eleven o’clock—being a circuit of nearly 
4000 miles in three hours. 

The amount of telegraphic business is largely in- 
creased by the number of dispatches for the press. 


An association of the seven principal morning papers | 
in New York, during the year ending 1st November | 
1852, dispensed, unitedly or as individuals, 64,000 
dollars for dispatches and special and exclusive mes- 
sages—large sums to be paid for news by papers which 
are sold for a penny each. Such an expenditure could 
not, indeed, be incurred but for the greatness of the 
circulation of these papers—the daily issue of some of 
them being upwards of 100,000 copies. The mention 
of such a fact as this, affords in itself a testimony to 
the spirit of intelligent inquiry which sustains the press 
of the United States. It is only, indeed, after being a 
little time in that country, that we gain a proper idea 
of the extent to which the business of newspaper publi- 
cation may be carried, when liberated from monopoly, 
and left entirely to public enterprise. I should not 
expect to be credited, did I not speak from official 
authority,* when I say that on the Ist of June 1850, 
there were in the United States 350 daily newspapers, 
with an aggregate circulation of 750,000 copies; as 
many as 2000 weeklies, circulating in the aggregate 
2,875,000 copies; and that altogether, including semi- 
weekly, tri-weekly, monthly, &c., there were 2800 
prints, with a total aggregate circulation of 5,000,000. 
The number of newspapers printed during the year 
which then expired, amounted to 422,600,000 copies— 
a fact which throws more light on the freedom of 
thought in the States than any other I could advance. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AT SEA. 


Wirutin the last few years, we have heard numerous 
reports relative to the Whereabouts of our indispens- 
able friend the schoolmaster. We can scarcely take 
up a newspaper or literary journal without being in 
some way reminded of this worthy. Sometimes he is 
stated to be ‘at home;’ more frequently, he is con- 
fidently asserted to be ‘abroad;’ very often, and not 
without urgent cause, he is advertised as ‘ wanted.’ 
In spite of the obscurity in which his movements have 
hitherto been involved, we think a clue has at last 
been found by which he may be traced. There is 
sufficient evidence extant to prove that he was once on 
shipboard; for an anecdote is recorded of him, that 
being during the voyage somewhat uncomfortably 
affected by the rolling motion of the vessel, and his 
scholastic attainments having instructed him in the 
fact that ‘Britannia rules the waves,’ he emitted a 
very natural groan, accompanied by the wish that she 
had ‘ruled them straighter!’ Now, never having known 
him to make his appearance when summoned from 
that day to this, and there being no authentic accounts 
of his having perished in the storm, we have good 
grounds for believing that he is at this moment 
undeniably and completely ‘at sea.’ 

Proofs of this somewhat startling assertion lie around 
us on every hand. Here is one, picked up at random 
from the columns of a daily paper: —‘ Caution to 
Grocers and Coffee-dealers.—Mr George So-and-so, of 
Isleworth, has been prosecuted by order of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, and paid a penalty of 
L.10 for having sold a mixture of chicory and coffee 
without the requisite label being attached to the 
package.—By order, Epwarp Scatrercoop, Supervisor, 
Brentford, May 13, 1854.’ Instead of this notice being 
headed ‘ Caution to Grocers,’ it might with propriety 
have been styled ‘ Encouragement to the Fraudulent.’ 
A man who is visited with the severe penalty of the 
law, in the form of a bonus of L.10, for mixing his 


* Abstract of Seventh Census, Washington: 1853. 
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goods without a licence, will hardly ‘ suffer a recovery’ 
of his honesty to interfere with his finances. O Edward 
Scattergood ! where was thy schoolmaster? Most 
assuredly, ‘at sea!’ 

We had scarcely got over this, when, turning to the 
obituary notices, we were startled by an announcement 
to the following effect:—‘The deceased continued to 
walk to church for the last thirty years without 
intermission.’ This, however, although a somewhat 
singular instance of the power of the human muscles, 
strikes us only with astonishment: it does not impress 
us with so overwhelming a sense of uneasiness at the 
schoolmaster’s unavoidable absence as does another 
notice, supplied from a similar source. Here we have 
it, word for word, omitting the full names out of 
respect for the parties:—‘On the 11th instant, at 
—— Terrace, Chelsea, aged 78, Mrs C. F——, late of 
st P——, B——, widow of the late Major J. F——. 
This distinguished officer was at the taking of Seringa- 
patam.’ And where, when this gallant lady was in 
the ‘imminent deadly breach,’ where wert thou, O most 
reckless of schoolmasters? Still, and ever—‘ at sea.’ 

Here follows another, of still later date, equally 
with the last-mentioned instance testifying to the fre- 
quently asserted mental and other capacities of the 
so-called weaker sex: ‘On the 17th instant, in Thurloe 
Square, late of B——, W——, F , widow of the 
late Captain D——, R.N., and, throughout the late 
war, Superintendent of the Board of Ordnance, in the 
24th year of her age.’ 

We were ourselves, some present during 
divine service in the church of East Barnet, when it 
was gravely announced by the clerk, that ‘On the Sun- 
day next following, the service would commence at 
three o’clock, and continue till further notice.’ At the 
intimation of a service to be thus indefinitely pro- 
longed, it was impossible to refrain from indulging a 
hope that the clerk might be enabled to rouse himself 
sufficiently to give due dismissal to the slumbering 
congregation. 

Very recently, it was authoritatively reported that 
the officers conveyed in the Himalaya steam-ship to the 
scene of the present war, had ‘ presented to the captain 
and purser a piece of plate.’ On reading this, we 
were, like our friend the schoolmaster, completely 
adrift. At first sight, it appeared clear that a single 
piece of plate had been presented to two several persons 
—persons having no relationship to each other what- 
ever; and the uncomfortable idea was at once suggested, 
that the gift must inevitably lead to a mental, if not to 
a physical struggle; either a generous contest must 
arise as to who should ultimately appropriate and bear 
away the solitary prize, or, on the other hand, a deadly 
feud would be the consequence of the too equal claim 
to the possession of the envied pro Or failing 
both these difficult modes of adjustment—friendly and 
belligerent—it might happen that, after the manner of 
Solomon’s celebrated decision, each claimant would be 
obliged to content himself with his own individual 
share of the spoil, to the great detriment of the object 
of contention, and the obliteration of the flattering 
inscription, in which consisted its chief value as an 
honourable testimonial! However, on glancing down 
the column in which this somewhat vague, but, withal, 
\ gratifying notice, made its appearance, we were en- 
lightened by reading transcripts of the letters penned 
by the several parties alluded to, each acknowledging 
in appropriate terms a piece of plate presented to him- 
self individually. We laid down the newspaper, much 
relieved in mind. 

Again, in some intelligence from the scene of war 
in Asia, we have the account of ‘a complete defeat 
| by a Russian general ‘ over a body of the 


enemy.’ In this, we have presented to the mind 
the curious picture of a valorous leader of armies 


struggling manfully for defeat, and at last obtaining it, 
fighting hand to hand over the corpse of his antagonist! 

Advertisements of unscholastic character abound, 
from that of the private instructor, who, intending to 
impart the elements at least of that knowledge he 
professes, signifies his want of ‘two pupils, to be 
treated ds one of the family,’ to that of the inventor 
of a washing-machine, who holds out the tempting 
bait of ‘Every man his own washer-woman.’ An 
alarming notification, addressed to a poor emigrant, 
occurs in an Australian paper: ‘If James Ledgrove, 
who is now at the Diggings, will apply at Mrs Willis’s 
Cemetery, Melbourne, he will find his wife and family, 
who are most anxiously waiting his arrival.’ Here 
a simple comma after the lady’s name would have 
been a Godsend ; as it is, the words strike home with as 
strange and grave a meaning as those of Mephistophiles 
on his introduction to Martha: ‘ Your lord is dead and 
sends his compliments.’ 

With some persons, even the educated, syntax is set 
at nought in the most amusing manner; sentences 
being arranged, or rather disarranged, much after the 
manner of a poor cripple by whom we were once 
accosted with: ‘ Please bestow a half- penny — had 
the misfortune to lose my leg—hope you'll never 
want it.’ In quarters and among people where the 
name of the schoolmaster is unknown, word-and- 
phrase blunders are of course innumerable, and fall 
occasionally from the lips of the illiterate with some- 
times a witty, sometimes a comic significance. A 
sailor was exhibiting to the visitors at Dover a group 
of the beautiful Actinie; and being asked what they 
were, plumply asserted these curious animal-flowers 
to be ‘sea-enemies!’ As Jack continued to describe 
how these sea-anemones were occasionally found 
adhering to the sides of ships, and ‘doing no good 
there,’ his blunder had at all events the merit of 
being an apt one. Our landsman is less quick. On 
one occasion, having been so devoid of proper cau- 
tion as to intrust to a country carrier a pair of 
boots, which we desired should be taken to the boot- 
maker for the purpose of being soled, we for some 
time heard no more of our venture. Beginning at 
length to suspect that there must be some ‘ flaw in the 
indictment,’ we made a point of ourselves calling at 
Crispin’s shop. There, sure enough, lay our untouched 
properties, with which the mystified genius of the last 
confessed he did not know what to do, since the carrier 
had insisted that he was to sel/ them! Again, travel- 
ling home from Bromley, London-ward, by coach, we 
strove to impress upon the memory of the coachman 
that we particularly desired to be set down at the 
Golden Cross, Charing Cross. Seeing our anxiety on 
the point, a fellow-traveller gravely informed us, for 
our satisfaction, that Coachy would be quite sure to 
stop at that place, for it was ‘his destiny!’ In the 
language of one good old soul, with whom it was at 
one time our fortune to lodge, such blunders took all 
possible amusing forms and shapes. It was not enough 
that she permitted her husband to cough ‘ successfully’ 
for three hours, and then journeyed to procure him 
medicine all the way to—‘ Doctor’s Commons ;’ by 
which I was left to the vague surmise that she must 
have meant Apothecaries’ Hall: she did worse; for 
though she admitted some small kindnesses on our part, 
such as having ‘ learned’ her to read, and having opened 
the front-door with our own hands, when from weari- 
ness she had ‘laid’ down, she yet had the conscience 
to mix the ‘grievances,’ instead of the ingredients, 
in our pudding, and to put, besides the pincushion, an 
extinguisher on my ‘twilight!’ 

Yes, assuredly, the schoolmaster was ‘wanted’ in the 
primitive village of M——. Had our residence in that 
remote locality been of very protracted duration, we 
feel sure that we should have learned so to confuse the 
grammatical relations of things, so as never after to 
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have strung three words together without a blunder. 
The very recollection of that place produces in our 
minds such a conglomeration of ideas, that we hesi- 
tate to proceed further with the subject, lest we, too, 
should be caught tripping, and suddenly find ourselves 
where our friend the schoolmaster is, was, and, we fear, 
ever will be—‘ at sea.’ 


STITCH! STITCH! STITCH! 


Wuo has not wept over the Song of the Shirt? Who 
has not sympathised with the tenant of the garret— 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

Sewing at once with a double thread 

A shroud as well as a shirt !— 


until the very names, ‘needle-work’ and ‘needle- 
women,’ became associated with poor half-starved 
creatures, doomed by their employers to sit in foul 
atmospheres, chained to their seam by the constantly- 
plied needle and thread, like galley-slaves to the oar? 
And yet this continual ringing the changes on 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 


is not such a scarecrow to all—is not always so fatal in 
its consequences; and, though it may be the exception 
which proves the rule, in an instance we are about to 
mention, this stitch! stitch! stitch! was preferred— 
nay, as enthusiastically followed as any branch of high 
art—as absorbingly as a passion for music, or a love 
of painting. 

Annie Linton was the best sewer in Mrs Roy’s 
school; and the mistress declared, on inspecting the 
first shirt she made for her father, ‘that the Duke of 
Buccleuch himself might wear it!’ This was high 
praise for little Annie, who was only eleven years of 
age; and she never forgot it. Her work was the 
neatest and the cleanest ever seen. ‘Then she did it so 
quickly, her mother could not keep pace with her daily 
demand for ‘ Something to sew.’ 

‘I wish Annie would take to her book,’ said Mrs 
Linton to her husband. But it was quite clear that 
Annie never would take to her book; she had little 
reading and less spelling; and yet she could ‘mark’ 
(with cotton) all the letters of the alphabet, as if she 
was a very miracle of learning. 

‘Something to sew!’ eagerly demanded Annie. 

‘Will any mowing come of this sewing ?’ asked her 
father, with a very natural attempt at a pun. 

*Those who do not sew shall not reap,’ said little 
Annie, cleverly taking up her father’s meaning and 
her work-bag at the same time, as she whisked past 
him in fear of being too late for school. 

Three weeks after: ‘ Annie’s learning to be a scholar,’ 
said Mrs Linton; ‘no more demands for sewing.’ That 
afternoon Annie came bounding into the house from 
school, sat upon her father’s knee, opened her work-bag, 
which hung over her arm, and putting a screwed-up 
paper into his hand, said: ‘ There’s the mowing.’ 

er father undid the paper, and found four half- 
crowns. ‘Annie,’ questioned her father, ‘where did 
this come from ?’ 

‘From the sewing,’ answered Annie, laughing de- 
lightedly at his surprise, as she escaped from his knee, 
and ran out of the room, to delay a little longer the 
solution of the riddle. 

‘Wife,’ said John Linton, ‘it is impossible that 
Annie could earn all this by the sort of child's play 
girls call work; and whom did she earn it from? I’m 
afraid there’s something wrong.’ And, to tell the 
truth, Annie Linton was practising a little disguise ; 
nor had she given her father all the money she had 
earned. The sum originally was twelve shillings. 
This was all designed for her father alone; but a 
prior claim had come in the way. It was cold winter 
weather, and the children of the school brought the 


forms, in a sort of square, round Mrs Roy’s fire, 
Annie, who was a favourite of the mistress, always 
occupied a warm corner close to her own big chair. 
On the day in question, Mrs Roy happening to be out 
of the room— 

‘I'll change seats with you, Jessie Wilson, if you’re 
cold,’ said Annie, addressing a little girl, a very book- 
worm, who, clad in a threadbare printed cotton-gown, 
sat shivering over her lesson. 

Jessie, thus invited, came a little nearer. 

*You should put on a woollen frock like mine, and 
warm yourself well at your mother’s fire before you come 
to school these winter-days,’ said Annie, scrutinising 
the poverty-struck appearance of the girl. 

‘Mother says,’ replied Jessie, ‘that she’d rather do 
without a fire than my schooling, and she can’t pay for 
both.’ 

‘Has your mother no fire at home this cold weather?’ 
asked Annie in amazement. 

‘No,’ said Jessie ; ‘I wish I dared bring her with me 
here—it’s warmer than at home. And I know mother 
is ill, though she won’t tell me.’ , 

‘Sit there,’ said Annie, placing Jessie in her warm 
corner ; ‘and don’t go out of school without me.’ 

That afternoon the two girls went hand in hand to 
Jessie’s door. 

‘Have you plenty to eat, if you’ve no fire?’ asked 
Annie. 

‘This is the first day mother has been forced to send 
me to school without any breakfast,’ said Jessie, hanging 
down her head, as if ashamed of the confession. 

‘Here,’ said Annie after a slight pause, untwisting 
the paper in which were deposited her first earnings ; ‘I 
won't goin with you, for your mother might not like to 
take it from a little girl like me; but ’—and she put 
two shillings into Jessie’s hand—‘ that is to buy you 
something to eat, and a fire; and if your mother can 
sew as well as I can,’ said Annie with pardonable 
vanity, ‘I can tell her how to get plenty of money to 
pay for both.’ 

No wonder Annie’s riches increased: the first in- 
vestment was a good one. Nevertheless, the concealing 
it from her parents she knew to be wrong; she feared 
they would disapprove; and she added to her little 
prayer at night, after the usual ending of ‘God bless 
father and mother—and forgive me for keeping secret 
that I helped Jessie Wilson.’ Could the Recording 
Angel carry up a purer prayer to Heaven? 

Of course, Mr and Mrs Linton very soon discovered 
that Mr Seamwell, of the ‘ Ready-made Linen Ware- 
house,’ was the grand source of Annie’s wealth. He 
said there was no one who could work like her, and 
that he would give her eighteenpence each for the 
finest description of shirt-making. This was no great 
payment for Annie’s exquisite stitching—and, thirty 
years ago, it would have brought her three-and-sixpence 
a shirt. But Annie is of the present, not of the past ; 
and as she could complete a shirt a day, her fingers 
flying swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, she earned nine 
shillings a week. 

‘Good wife,’ said Mr Linton, ‘we are not so poor 
but that we can maintain our daughter till she’s twenty, 
and by that time, at the present rate of her earnings, she 
will have a little fortune in the bank.’ But this little 
fortune amassed but slowly, for Annie seldom had nine 
shillings to put by at the end of the week—there were 
other ‘Jessie Wilsons’ who required food and fire. 

Had Annie been a poet, she would assuredly have 
written, not the song, but a song of the shirt; for once 
when she was questioned as to the dull monotony of 
her work: ‘Dull? Delightful!’ said Annie in advo- 
cacy of her calling. ‘ Why, with this rare linen and fine 
thread, my stitches seem like stringing little pearls 
along the wristbands and collar!’ What an anti-song 
of the shirt might not Annie have written ! 

Annie’s eighteenth birthday was celebrated by a 
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tea-party to all the seamstresses of Mr Seamwell’s 
establishment, where she was now forewoman ; besides 
being a cheerful, kind-hearted little creature, beloved 
by everybody, it was a compliment, Mr Seamwell said, 
she well deserved—her admirable superintendence of 
the department allotted her having increased his 
business tenfold. 

Some time after, there was a greater day of rejoicing 
in the firm of Seamwell & Co. The father had taken 
his son as a partner, and the son took a partner for 
life—the indefatigable little seamstress, Annie Linton. 
There never was a blither bridal. Annie—herself 
having risen from the ranks—had a present for every 
workwoman. Indeed it was a day of presents, for on 
that very morning, and in time to be worn at the 
wedding, a shawl arrived for Annie all the way from 
India—an Indian shawl that a duchess would have 
envied! Upon it was pinned a paper, on which was 
written: ‘ Wear this for the sake of one who is now 
rich and happy, but who never can forget the service 
you rendered to the poor school-girl—JxEsste WILson.’ 

‘ Annie,’ said young Seamwell after the marriage, ‘I 
fell in love with you when you were a child, and came 
to our shop for your first sewing. I also happened to 
be passing when you gave part of your first earnings 
to Jessie Wilson; I was a boy then, but I said to 
myself: “If I were a man, I’d marry Annie Linton ; 
not because she’s so pretty”—here Annie blushed 
most becomingly—“ not because she’s so industrious, 
but because she’s so kind-hearted.”’ 


THE MONTH: 
THE LIBRARY AND THE STUDIO. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Just at the time when we might fairly have expected 
that no incident would occur to disturb the state of 
tranquillity into which the literary world had fallen, a 
decision was given in the House of Lords which caused 
the utmost excitement in many circles. The decision 
to which I allude was that arrived at in the case of 
Jeffreys versus Boosey, by which the judgment of the 
Court of Exchequer was set aside, and the principle 
established, that no alien can hold copyright in this’ 
country. The moment this long-vexed question was 


with a rapidity that shewed how closely the proceedings 
in the House of had been watched. Messrs 
Sampson Low & Co., who had just published Mrs 
Stowe’s Sunny Memories, found, in a few hours, that 
Messrs Routledge were already preparing an edition 
of that work for eighteen-pence ; and before the week 
was out, two shilling editions, and one at sixpence, 
were issued. Messrs Low, in self-defence, have been 
compelled to publish a cheap edition also, which meets 
with general favour. Prescott’s works, for which Mr 
Bentley has paid large sums, have been reprinted by 
Messrs Routledge, and are issued at about one-tenth of 
their original price. Mr Bentley has, therefore, brought 
out the History of Ferdinand and Isabella, ‘ handsomely 

und and printed,’ for four shillings; and announces 
that it will be followed by all the other works of the 
same author at a similar rate. Unfortunately, Mr 
Bentley had just made an agreement to pay Mr 
Prescott L.6000 for a history, in six volumes, of Philip 
the Second of Spain, and two volumes were in the 
press. The agreement must now be looked upon as 
useless. How this decision of the House of Lords has 
been received in America, we have not heard; but 
several Americans with whom we have conversed 
upon the subject, are much gratified with it, and 
appear to think it likely to lead to a satisfactory copy- 
Tight treaty between the two countries. One of these 
Americans was a lady, who came to England ex- 


pressly for the purpose of publishing a scientific work. 


set at rest, publishers began to reprint American works | Blackw 


Of course, her journey is now rendered useless. 
Happily, a treaty exists between this country and 
France, so that French books are not affected by the 
new interpretation of the law. It is satisfactory to 
learn, too, that a treaty of a similar kind has just been 
signed between this country and Belgium. 

Mr Patmore’s charge against Campbell, alluded to 
last month, has been satisfactorily disproved by Mr 
Payne Collier and Mr Cyrus Redding. The latter 
gentleman actually saw Campbell at work upon the 
manuscript of the Life of Mrs Siddons—that manu- 
script which Mr Patmore alleges Campbell only put his 
name to; and additional testimony, equally conclusive, 
has been adduced. Mr Patmore has been roughly 
handled elsewhere. The Times especially discharged 
an article at him, such as the leading journal some- 
times startles literary breakfast-tables with; and in 
which he was not very elegantly compared to a 
chiffonnier, and described as a ‘literary dustman.’ 

A letter from Frederika Bremer, suggesting the 
establishment of a Peace Alliance of the Women of all 
Nations, has recently appeared in the same paper, only, 
of course, to be pooh-poohed as ‘impracticable,’ ‘ Uto- 
pian,’ and so forth. Rogers the poet is very ill, and 
scarcely any hopes are entertained of his recovery. A 
rumour to the same effect has so frequently been in 
circulation before, and has so frequently proved to be 
incorrect, that we should have paid little attention to it, 
but for a statement made by Mr Planché at the meet- 
ing of the Archeological Association, held the other 
day at Chepstow, that his friend, Dr Roberts, was 
attending the poet, who, it was feared, was on his 
death-bed. Death elsewhere has been thinning the 
ranks of literature. Thomas Crofton Croker, the 
author of Fairy Legends of Ireland, Legends of the Lakes, 
and other works, has just died at the age of fifty-seven. 
He was an Irishman by birth; held for many years an 
appointment in the Admiralty, obtained for him by Mr 
John Wilson Croker, to whom, however, he was not 
related; and had for the last four years retired from 
active life upon a pension of L.580 per annum. Thomas 
Crofton Croker was intimate with Sir Walter Scott, 
who describes him in his Diary as of ‘easy, prepossess- 
ing manners, something like Tom Moore.’ Southey’s 
second wife, Caroline, principally known as the author 
of Chapters on Churchyards, originally contributed to 
ood’s Magazine about twenty years ago, is 
also numbered with the dead. A large number of 
Southey’s unpublished letters—twelve hundred, it is 
said—and other manuscripts, have been placed in the 
hands of the Rev. Mr Warter—-the husband of Southey’s 
daughter Edith—and are preparing for publication. 
Many interesting facts respecting the poet, which it 
was impossible for his previous biographer, Mr Cuthbert 
Southey, to have known, but which, according to Mrs 
Southey, he ought to have known, will thus be brought 
to light. A volume of much interest may be expected. 

The manuscripts of the poet Gray have recently been 
sold by auction. Of course the most valuable item in 
the collection was the world-famous Elegy. It was 
bought for L.131, by a contributor to Aris’s Birmingham 
Gazette, Mr Robert Charles Wrightson, who seemed 
greatly pleased with his bargain. ‘The alterations 
made in the manuscript were very numerous, and shew 
with what persevering industry the verses were polished 
before finally passing out of the author’s hands. Does 
not this suggest a lesson, which it would be well for 
some of the facile versifiers of the present day to study? 

‘Two distinguished men, of very opposite principles 
—Lord John Russell and Cardinal Wiseman — have 
recently been aiding the educational movement, now 
engaging so much attention. Lord John Russell— 
caught rusticating on the banks of Windermere—very 
kindly consented to attend the inauguration of a new 
school just built there, and made a very excellent little 
speech. Cardinal Wiseman, engaged by the Society of 
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Arts to lecture at their Educational Exhibition, at St 
Martin’s Hall, took for his theme ‘ the home education 
of the poor,’ and descanted upon it in a manner that 
appeared to give great satisfaction to an audience that 
filled the room two hours before the commencement of 
the lecture. The drift of his argument was, however, 
to shew that a state-censorship of our cheap literature 
would be desirable—an opinion not very likely, we 
should imagine, to find much favour in a country 
which takes special pride in the freedom of its press. 

English publishers are frequently accused of illibe- 
rality ; but the same charge certainly cannot be made 
against their brethren of France. George Sand has 
just been paid 130,000 francs, by the proprietors of 
La Presse, for the real memoirs of her life, which are 
shortly to appear in that paper; and with the money 
so acquired, she intends, it is said, to commence a new 
weekly ‘ Agricultural, Literary, and Artistic Journal,’ 
changing her adopted name to Jean Raisin. The 
prospects of journalism evidently are improving in 
France. French literature, too, is promised a fresh 
addition to its stores, M. Thiers being engaged at 
Cauteret upon a history of Italy and the fine arts in 
the sixteenth century, which, despite an affection of 
the larynx from which he is suffering, is progressing 
rapidly. 

Generally speaking, the reading of a working-man 
is considerably influenced by the price of the book or 
journal; but in a free library, where there is liberty of 
choice without regard to the comparative pecuniary 
value of the publications, his taste is allowed to come 
into play. The statistics, therefore, of the Marylebone 
Free Library in Gloucester Place, New Road, London, 
now circulated by the secretary, are of much interest ; 
and we are happy to say they present various points 
for congratulation. A table is given of the borrowings 
for the last six months, of which we shall mention the 
more salient items. Among the cheap magazines, the 
London Journal gives token of the popularity it has 
enjoyed throughout this class of readers for some time 
past: it was borrowed 918 times. Next to it stands 
Chambers’s Journal—475 times; the few other miscel- 
lanies of the sort that are mentioned appearing to be 
almost disregarded. The Jliustrated London News, 
combining the character of a newspaper and a picture- 
book, has 698 patrons. Among serials of a different 
kind, Knight’s Hal/-hours with the Best Authors stand 
at 170 times; and the Penny Cyclopedia, and Chambers’s 
Repository of Tracts, respectively at 153 and 145 times. 
Macaulay’s History of England—178 times—stands at 
the head of the list of books of information. The Life 
of Bonaparte follows, 150; Southey’s Nelson, 150; 
Thiers’s French Revolution, 147; Naval and Military 
Sketch-book, 144; Grote’s Greece, 137 ; and Goldsmith’s 
Animated Nature, 136. Shakspeare stands of right at 
the head of the poets, 152 times; and Byron next, 98 
times. In fiction, the Arabian Nights and Robinson 
Crusoe maintain the pas, as they probably always will 
—the former 561 times, and the latter 318 times. 
Scott is not so popular as more recent writers, shewing 
the universality of the taste which in our day prefers 
the novel of manners to the romance; but of the 
works of Scott, the Marylebone readers prefer the 
most finished and masterly—Jvanhoe, 125. Of Dickens’s 
works, they prefer Bleak House, 291; and next to that, 
Oliver Twist, 225; and the Pickwick Club, 206. Vualen- 
tine Vox, a story, the amusement of which consists in 
tricks of ventriloquism, has 242 customers; while the 
greatest number Thackeray musters, in Pendennis, is 
156; Bulwer Lytton, in Paul Clifford, 140; and Lever, 
in Jack Hinton, 128. It is proper to remember, in 
reading these titles, that the library is perhaps not 
very large; and that other popular authors would 
probably have commended themselves to the taste of 

the Marylebone artisans if the works had been within 
| their reach. 


To these items of news and gossip we have only to 
add, that Mr Tom Taylor has been appointed secretary 
to the new Board of Health, at a salary of L.1000 a 
year; that Mr Lever is about to bring out a new serial, 
entitled Martin of Cro Martin; that Mr Thackeray’s 
Newcomes have reached the end of the first volume; 
that a life of Lisle Bowles, the poet, is in preparation ; 
and that a number of the publicans of London, dis- 
pleased with the Morning Advertiser for its advocacy of 
the new Public-house Closing Bill, have it in contem- 
plation to start a new daily paper in opposition to their 
present organ. It is a curious fact, that of the 70,000 
copies of the London papers issued dai/y, 40,000 circu- 
late in taverns. Evidently, therefore, the publicans are 
not without power to carry out their intentions. Of 
works recently published, Miss Mitford’s Dramatic 
Works* may perhaps claim first notice. The most 
interesting feature of these volumes, is the preface 
which accompanies them. It is written with charming 
geniality and freshness, and enables us to obtain several 
glimpses of the author’s early dramatic experiences— 
her disappointments and her successes. Few autobio- 
graphical sketches are more free from affectation, 
vanity, and straining after effect. Miss Mitford’s gossip 
is the gossip of an educated and sensible woman—spark- 
ling and animated, it runs merrily along, with no heavy 
commonplaces to impede its progress, or to cast their 
shadow of dulness over its path. The picture she 
incidentally introduces of that gloomy sight, a theatre 
by daylight, is singularly graphic. It is a perfect 
transcript of the scene, as impressed upon the mind 
of one who witnesses it for the first time. We may 
almost fancy, as we read, that every separate feature 
she describes is before us, and that we can hear the din 
that is constantly going on around—‘the noises from 
every part, above, below, around, and in every key; 
bawling, shouting, screaming; heavy weights rolling 
here, and falling there; bells ringing, one could not tell 
why ; and the ubiquitous call-boy everywhere.’ Of the 
dramas themselves, all, with one exception, have been 
before the public previously. Written with consider- 
able vigour, and containing some highly effective scenes 
and incidents, thoroughly imbued with the dramatic 
spirit, they worthily occupy a distinguished place in 
literature, and entitle their author to be regarded as 
one of the most successful of our female dramatists. 

Mr James Augustus St John’s latest production,t 
The Nemesis of Power, is one which, although small of 
size, fairly asserts its claim to be specially mentioned. 
The work, as its title implies, is of a political nature. 
To enter upon a discussion of the views he entertains 
—and which many will call one-sided—would, of course, 
be inappropriate in the present article. The author is 
an ardent lover of liberty, and his great theory is—that 
all revolutions result from abuse of power, and that, 
consequently, all revolutions are justifiable. Appeals 
are made to history, and instances cited of kingly 
oppression and despotic misrule in support of this 
opinion. Although many readers will no doubt object 
to Mr St John’s conclusions, few will fail-to give him 
credit for thorough earnestness of purpose, a deep sym- 
pathy with suffering, and a most intimate knowledge 
of his subject. To the general reader, the work will 
recommend itself by the vast amount of information 
compressed into its pages, the graphic pictures with 
which it abounds, and a felicity of expression, which 
is one of the characteristics of the author’s style. 
To the student it will be valuable, as a treatise con- 
taining the results of philosophical reflection and great 
study, which cannot fail to suggest inquiry and to 
stimulate thought. 


* The Dramatic Works of Mary Russell Milford. 2 vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 

+ The Nemesis of Power : Causes and Forms of Revolution. By 
James Augustus St John. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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THE sTUDIO 


It seems to be a fixed condition with all government 
works in this country, that they must proceed with the 
utmost possible slowness. Any approach to business- 
like alacrity or dispatch, appears to be regarded as 
undignified and improper. We have an illustration of 
this in the new Houses of Parliament, which year after 
year have been in course of erection, but which are 
still very far from being finished. It is satisfactory to 
find, however, that the internal decorations are pro- 
ceeding with tolerable rapidity; and that although 
much remains to be done, measures have recently been 
taken which will hasten the progress of the work. 
Many new commissions to artists and sculptors have 
just been given. Mr Gibson has been charged with, 
the execution of a statue of the Queen, supported 
by figures of Justice and Clemency, for the Prince’s 
chamber, which is also to be decorated with bass- 
reliefs by Mr William Sheed. Mr J. R. Herbert 
has been commissioned to prepare a series of fresco 
designs for the Peers’ Robing-room. Mr Ward and 
Mr Cope are to undertake the decoration of the Peers’ 
Corridor. Mr Maclise is to paint a fresco in the 
Conference Hall, the design being from his picture 
of the ‘ Marriage of Strongbow and Eva,’ exhibited at 
the Academy this season. Of the twelve statues of 
eminent statesmen, proposed by the committee in 
their Report for 1845, three are completed, and five 
others are to be immediately commenced. The frescoes 
in Her Majesty’s Robing-room, illustrating the story 
of King Arthur, and undertaken by Mr Dyce, are 
proceeding rapidly—Mr Dyce now being able to devote 
almost his whole time to them. Four are finished ; the 
rest are in a forward state; and of the eighteen statues 
of barons and prelates intended for the House of Lords, 
eleven have been safely placed in their respective 
niches. Altogether, the progress made and making, 
although not what might be desired, perhaps is far 
from unsatisfactory. An increase of the annual grant, 
the insufficiency of which is said by the commissioners 
to have sometimes retarded operations, would perhaps 
have a stimulating influence. 

Much scandal has recently been caused by the refusal 
of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey to 
admit the statue of Campbell the poet into that edifice, 
without payment of the modest fee of L.200! The 
statue was paid for by public subscription, and has for 
some time been completed. There are, however, no 
funds remaining to defray the charge demanded, and 
the statue remains, therefore, in private hands. Much 
surprise, to call it by no stronger name, has been felt 
that the Dean and Chapter did not, under the circum- 
stances, waive their accustomed claim. The defence 
set up by Lord Aberdeen, that there are no funds 
for the repair and maintenance of the Abbey except 
those derived from burial and monumental fees, has 
entirely fallen to the ground; for it appears that 
a fund, consisting of one-fifteenth of the corporate 
revenues, is annually set aside for the purpose; and 
any plea of poverty with an income which, after de- 
fraying all expenses, leaves L.25,959, 8s. 7d. for the 
payment of the dean and eight canons—nine individuals 
in all—is altogether ridiculous. The system of turning 
our cathedrals and abbeys into twopenny-shows, has 
long been a reproach to the country. This last evi- 
dence of the ‘itching palm’ will not tend towards the 
removal of the stigma. Certainly if any proof were 
needed that the high dignitaries who have the con- 
trol of these places are but men, selfish, grasping, 
and money-loving, like the rest of the world, they 
themselves lose no opportunity of affording it. 

A missile, in the shape of a pamphlet, has been 
thrown by Mr Ruskin at the Crystal Palace, without, 
however, doing any perceptible injury to that glittering 


edifice. Mr Ruskin’s wrath has been aroused by a 


remark of Mr Laing, that the Palace might be regarded 
as the commencement of a new order of architecture. 
This Mr Ruskin cannot allow to pass unanswered. He 
declares that the building is a mere gigantic hothouse, 
a huge glass-shed, covering fourteen acres of ground. 
The aérial lightness and fairylike elegance of the 
building, Mr Ruskin cannot see: those who can, have 
had ‘their senses dazzled by a few panes of glass.’ 
From what philologist Mr Ruskin has obtained per- 
mission to use the adjective ‘few’ for the purpose to 
which he has here applied it, he does not say. Ina 
farce, such a term might be allowable; but in a serious 
argument, it is obviously improper. Perhaps the 
despondency under which Mr Ruskin laboured when 
he wrote his pamphlet—despondency of which he 
‘could neither repress the importunity nor forbear 
the utterance ’—may account for this slip of the pen. 
However, he is not wholly disconsolate: a gleam of 
satisfaction visits him when he reflects that ‘we may 
cover the German Ocean with frigates, and bridge 
the Bristol Channel with iron, and roof the county 
of Middlesex with crystal, and yet not possess one 
Milton or Michael Angelo.’ In this profound and 
original thought Mr Ruskin appears to find much con- ||, 
solation. It is to be hoped that he may be humanely 
left to the sole and undisputed enjoyment of it. 

I must dismiss the remaining items of art news and 
gossip in a single paragraph. Mr Bell has been com- 
missioned by Colonel Adair to execute a marble heroic 
statue of Armed Science for the mess-room at Wool- 
wich. Mr Noble’s statue of the Queen is shortly to be 
erected in the Peel Park, Manchester. Mr John Evan 
Thomas is to execute a statue of the late Duke of 
Wellington—another Wellington statue !—for the town 
of Brecon. A colossal statue of the late Duke of 
Gordon is to be erected on the top of the monument 
at Lady Hill, in Morayshire. “Mr Samuel Nixon, 
the sculptor, is dead. His best known works are 
William IV., at the approach to London Bridge, and 
the Seasons, at Goldsmiths’ Hall. He was in his fifty- 
first year. Mr Leslie has resigned the office of Pro- 
fessor of Painting at the Royal Academy, and has been 
succeeded by Mr Hart. The resignation and appoint- 
ment both seem to be matter for regret. Lastly, 
the Art Journal has entered its protest against the 
colossal statue to Shakspeare, alluded to last month. 


GREEK MEETING GREEK. 

Our readers may have heard the story of the Yankee 
shoemaker who purchased of a pedler half a bushel of 
shoe-pegs, all neatly sharpened at one end, and warranted 
to be the best of maple, and who found them on inspection 
to be nothing but pine. Not caring to be ‘taken in and 
done for’ after that fashion, and being constitutionally fond 
of whittling, he went at them with his jack-knife, and sharp- 
ening the other end of each peg, resold them to the pedler on 
his next trip for—oats! The Celestials, whose imitative 
faculties have always been notorious, have improved their re- 
cent opportunities of intercourse with the Yankee barbarians 
by learning a lesson or two out of their book, and are vindi- 
cating their capacity by beating the originals. This is seen 
in a portion of the return-cargo of the ship Eagle, which 
recently arrived from San Francisco. In what particular 
disguise the component parts were sent out we cannot learn ; 
but the shape in which they have come back shews that 
the Chinamen are quite shrewd enough to prosper by the 
side of the ‘cutest Yankee in the land of their adoption. 
We have before us a specimen of gunpowder tea, said to be 
a fair sample of sixty tons, which arrived from San Fran- 
cisco, in the ship Eagle, to ‘order.’ There is not the least 
smell or taste of tea about it, but in appearance it is the 
most complete imitation we ever saw. It is probably made 
of thin paper rolled in mud; but in weight, colour, peculiar 
shape of the leaf, and everything else but flavour, it can- 
not be distinguished from the genuine article. Even the 


little bits of broken stones seen in good samples of gun- 
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powder tea are imitated to the life—apparently all from the 
same material. Once mixed with genuine tea, the adulte- 
ration could hardly be discovered ; and it may be well for 
dealers in this vicinity to keep a look-out as to the disposal 
of this invoice. Meanwhile, the San Francisco operators, 
who have thus returned us oats for our fine shoe-pegs, can 
have their diploma.—Journal of Commerce (American). 


A TRAVELLER’S APOSTROPHE TO AN 


ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 
BY MRS ALARIC WATTS, 

I never dreamt of beauty, but behold 

Straightway thy daughters dashed upon mine eye. 
I never mused on valour, but the old 

Memorials of thy haughty chivalry 

Filled my expanding soul with le 
And when I thought on wisdom, and the crown 

The Muses give, with exultation high, 
I turned to those whom thou hast called thine own, 
Who fill the spacious earth with their and thy renown. 


Joseru Rircure. 


I nave wandered like an Ishmael to nations east and west ; 
I have seen of the world’s wonders its brightest and its 


best ; 

I have ploughed the broad Atlantic Columbus ploughed of 
yore ; 

1 hare som the glant forests stand as they stood ere Time 


I the Cordillera, where their summits pierce 
the sky, 


And poured my homage in the sound, half syllable, half 
h; 


sig 

I have skimmed the land-locked waters, like inland seas 
that flow ; 

I have watched the meteor shadows, as they come and as 
they go; 

I have paced the boundless prairies, where the savage 
wandered free 

Ere man had chained his fellow-man, and shouted Liberty! 


I have wandered like an Ishmael from distant shore to 
shore ; 

I have crossed the stern sierra, held sacred by the Moor; 

I have crouched beside the Laplander, but one remove 
from night ; 

I have stood beside the Persian as he worships sun and 
light ; 

I have seen the land of Egypt spread before me as a 


dream 
And the broad Nile have I breasted, that owns no tribute 
stream ; 


Where the Arab plants his quivering spear, have I been a 


bidden guest ; 

And where the mighty Pharaohs sleep, have I laid me 
down to rest. 

I have watched the giant Pyramids—Time’s landmarks— 
stand apart, 

And I = their mighty influences, but could they fill the 


I have wandered like an Ishmael to nations far and wide— 

Jerusalem a widow seen, wn as a bride ; 

I have traced the Land of Canaan, where the patriarch 
footsteps trod ; 

I have climbed the Holy Mountain, where Moses talked 
with God; 


I have seen the Holy Sepulchre, and to its verge have | judge 


crept ; 
And on the Mount of Olives have 1 hid my face and wept 
nner ap of God’s people have I worshipped at 
shrine, 
ivine. 


O England! queen of nations, thou cradle of the free! 

——— cup of many blessings has been lavished all on 
thee ! 

My pilgrim-staff and scallop-shell for ever be laid by, 

Let me muse but on thine own green hills, and commune 
with thy sky. 

Men may taunt thee with thy climate, as a weeping vapour 
hung 

O'er the beauty of thy landscape; they may chide thy 
rugged tongue : 

From the icy arctic circle to the fervid torrid zone, 

Where dwell the sons and daughters as favoured as thine 
own? 

How like a nursing mother does thy placid beauty seem! 

Men marvel at the cataract—they drink but of the 
stream. 

The best of all that’s beautiful within thy shores I see. 

My native land, receive thy child, and spare a grave for 
me! 


CLOAK OF THE KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Before this cloak came into possession of Kamehameha L., 
its fabrication had been going on through the reign of 
eight preceding monarchs. Its length is 4 feet, and it 
has a spread of 11} feet at the bottom. Its groundwork 
is a coarse netting, and to this the delicate feathers 
are attached with a skill and grace worthy of the most 
civilised art. The feathers forming the border are 
reverted; the whole presenting a bright yellow colour, 
resembling a mantle of gold. The birds from which these 
splendid feathers were taken had but two feathers of the 
kind, and they were located one under each wing. It is a 
very rare species (Melithreptes Pacifica), peculiar only to 
the higher regions of Hawaii, and is caught with great 
care and much toil. Five of these feathers were valued at 
one dollar and a half. It is computed that at least a million 
of dollars have been expended on the manufacture of this 
gorgeous fabric. The garment itself would be a fitting 
portion of the regalia of any European monarch. Viewing 
it in the scarcity of the article of which it is composed, and 
the immense amount of time and trouble employed in pro- 
curing it, it would be impossible for despotism to fabricate 
a more magnificent or costly garment for its proudest 
votaries.— Sandwich Island Notes. 


THE OLD COCK. 

The principal inn at the head of Windermere had been 
known as the Cock; but the landlord, by way of compli- 
ment to his distinguished neighbour [Richard Watson, 
bishop of Llandaff], substituted the Bishop as the new sign. 
An innkeeper close by, who had frequently envied mine 
host of the Cock for his good-fortune in securing a con- 
siderable preponderance of visitors, took advantage of the 
change, and attracted many travellers to his house by 
putting up the sign of the Cock. The landlord with the 
new sign was much discomfited at seeing many of his old 
customers deposited at his rival’s establishment ; so by way 
of remedy, he put up in large red letters, under the portrait 
of the bishop, ‘Tais 1s tHE Otp Cock !’—Gunning’s 
Reminiscences. 

NOT ASHAMED OF THEIR TRADES. 

Hon. W. W. Pepper, one of the Circuit Judges of Ten- 
nessee, was formerly a blacksmith ; and ‘ for the fun of it,’ he 
lately made with jis own hands an iron fire-shovel, which he 
presented to the governor, Hon. Andrew Johnson. In 
return, Governor Johnson, who was formerly a tailor, cut | 
and made with his own hands a coat, and presented it to the | 
The correspondence which passed is published in 
the Tennessee papers.— Country Gentleman (Albany). 


In next Number will appear the First Chapter of MARETIMO, 
a Story of Adventure and Vicissitude, by Bayie Sr Jous, Author 
of Purple Tints of Paris, Two Years’ R. ina 
Family, &c. To be continued in Weekly Chapters till completed. 
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When Lheard my own land’s language, how did my spirit | ride’s Passage, 
co te ety, sold by J. M'Graswax, 60 Upper Sackville Street, and 
if return! all Booksellers. 


